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Only 1900 pounds 
Franklin Type D 


1900 pounds moved by 20 Franklin horse-power:— 
There’s speed and climbing energy. 


VYYVVYVYVYVVYYyyvyyyy 
cuts a diamond. 
tire-cost in half. 
Shaft-drive Runabout 


4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 


1900 pounds, every ounce tested, calculated and treated, 
for fitness and endurance, as scientifically as a lapidary 
There’s strength, handiness, safety. 
1900 pounds :—There’s cutting the usual fuel-cost and 


1900 pounds; and the Franklin power-saving, passen- 
ger-saving jarless frame:—There’s comfort and touring 
mileage positively unknown in any but a Franklin. 


You'd better write for the Franklin 1907 catalogue de luxe and learn the 
reasons beneath, and the results that follow this 1900 pounds, 


$1800 



















4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 

H.H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 













































TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 





Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ** New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc.,etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“ NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for‘ NEW- 
SKIN.”’ No one guarantees sulistitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 

Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin”’ 
Sample size,10e. Family size (like illustration), 25e. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 


where in the United States on receipt of price. 




















Douglas Mig. Co, 96102, church Stree 
Do You Want a 


Dept. R New York 
L IANO Genuine Bargain? 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 


renting to be disposed of at once. They include Stein- 


ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known akes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, vet all are offered at a great discount. These 
pianos range from $125 upward 


Also 
rights at $125,$135, 


beautiful new Up= 
instrument at $190 


$150 and $165. An H ROM 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy of 


our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano Book 





Catalogs, which illustrates ané cescribes our entire piano 
stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give years 
of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 


40 Adams Street Chicago 





Warm it ina 
pan before 
serving 


Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it to old and young. It 


puts ‘‘snap” into business and home duties, into school 
and play, because there is real energy in it, power without 
overtaxing digestion, and deliciousness without injury. 


Let the children eat all the 
EGG-O-SEE they wish—the more 
EGG-O-SEE, the more health 


Crisp it for a minute in the oven and eat with cream, and 
notice its flaky, appetizing nut-like flavor, and how much 
more perfectly it digests and how good you feel while it is 


digesting. Choice wheat, the true food, perfectly 


pared by the original Egg-O-See process. Pure, palatable, 


perfect in satisfying and digestive power. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c. 





In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the price of 


Egg-O-See is 15¢, two packages for 25c. 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, 
exercise, food, etc. —and how to use Egg-O-See for every 
meal in the week is told in our expensively prepared 


booklet, **= back to nature,’’ sent free. We are 


to send it. You wiil be glad to get it. 
EGG-0-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


802 AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles 





of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; over 
the mountainous roadsof Pennsylvania 
and the New England States — under 
all and every kind of road and weather 
conditions, this car has done 16,000 
miles with an absolutely perfect score. 

The picture below shows the three 
very large Deutsche Waffen Fabrik Ball 
Bearings which carry the crankshaft 
of the Type XV. Which receives the 
greatest prominence in this car, D.W. F. 
Ball Bearings or Chrome Nickel Steel, 
is hard to determine. ‘hese D.W. F. 
Ball Bearings carry all shafts in the 
gear-set and form end thrust bear- 










pre- 


glad 


At the time we made the photograph from which to make the above cut of 
the Type XV, 50 H. P. Pope-Toledo, the odometer registered a total of 16,000 miles, which the car has made 
since it left our assembling room to make the rounds of the larger cities as a demonstrator. Through the sands 


ings; they crop out in the differential and Jackshaft bearings, front and rear road wheels are carried by them 
steering knuckles, pump commutator—even the motor fan 
revolves onthem. At every point where a Ball Bearing is pos- 
sible the genuine imported Deutsche Waffen Fabrik is used. 


Send for Catalogue. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


WITH A PER. 
FECT SCORE 






































This is the Everstick Invisible Rubber —the 
only Rubber recommended by physicians. 
Gives full protection. Neat in appearance. 
Stays on. Does not “ draw,’’ cramp, hurt your 
‘*corn,”’ or cause the feet to ache or perspire. 
As necessary in cold, clear weather to 
keep the feet warm as they are in wet and 
stormy weather to keep the feet dry. 







TRADE MARK 


\ DAT AUGII""n NOV.24"" 1903 ER 
SVISIBLE RUBE 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





Insist on having the Everstick fitted 
closely to the foot. Accept no substitute. 
See that the name Everstick is stamped on 
the lining. P 

If you cannot get a pair where you live, write 
us. We will see you get a pair. Our valuable 
booklet, ‘‘ Foot Safety,’’ mailed free. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO., Mirs. 
55 Bank Street, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Send your capital to Seattle 


It will earn 69% for you invested in first 
mortgage loans. 

We loan only on well located, improved, 
productive property. 

No earthquakes, or other unfavorable con- 
ditions to endanger your investments. 

We look after title, taxes, insurance and 
collections of interest free on all loans sold. 

No delay in assigning mortgages. Full 
information of each loan so that selection 
can be made. 


Send for booklet on ‘‘ Seattle’’ and ‘‘ Seattle Mortgages 


Capital $400,000 


Title Trust Company 7°%Seco24 Aen’ 
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31 Years of Success 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 








Thirty-first Annual Statement, January 1, 1907, shows: 








ASSETS, over - - - 


2 ‘ . ° - 127 Million Dollars 


LIABILITIES (including — over $103, 000 ,000) sated - - - 107 Million Dollars 


CAPITAL STOCK, - . - 


i . 7 2 Million Dollars 


SURPLUS (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Petieiatteen), « over 18 Million Dollars 


INCREASE IN ASSETS, nearly - 


P ‘ ‘ . . 20 Million Dollars 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1906, « over - - 16 Million Dollars 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT PAID POLICYHOLDERS 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS to Dec. 31, 1906, over - 123 Million Dollars 
CASH DIVIDENDS AND OTHER CONCESSIONS Not Stipulated in 

Original Contracts and ey Given to Holders of Old Policies 


to Date, nearly - - 


74 Million Dollars 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS ON SECURITY OF THEIR POLICIES, 


nearly - 


- 5 Million Dollars 


NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, _—s - - : - - 7 Million 
NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over - - - - 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Dee 


The Year’s Record Shows: 


Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 

Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
ment nearly 34% of Premium Income. 
Favorable Mortality Experience. 

The business operations of The Prudential are 
confined to the United States and strictly 
limited to selected lives. 





Dividends to Policyholders during 1906 over 


One and One Quarter Million Dollars 


Unsolicited letters from Policyholders receiving Dividends demonstrate 
that the results more than meet the expectations of the Insured. 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets 
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This is the time of year when most 
youngsters suffer from chapped hands 
and rough skins. 

It is easy to understand why. 

The average American boy is full of 
life. Heis always doing something or 
going somewhere. He will wash his 
hands and face—when he has to; but 
he is apt to waste precious little time 


in dryingthem. That is what causes all 
the trouble—lack of care in drying the 


hands and face, after washing them. 


It is not enough that you use a pure, 
mild soap like Ivory. You should see 
to it that, in winter, every member of 
your family thoroughly dries his or 
her hands and face before venturing 
out of doors. 


Made of pure vegetable oils and containing no “tree” alkali, Ivory Soap will 


keep the skin sweet and smooth and clean. 


*Fi00 Per Cent. Pure. 


Ivory Soap... 99 





It rests with you to keep it dry. 





February 9, 1997 
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Selkirks, two or three hundred miles from 

the jumping-off place. After some days 

of bad boating and hard tramping we found 

ourselves in a hemmed-in valley where none but 

the feet of the grizzly had ever trod. My guide 

and I kicked away the snow, built a fire and sat 

down on a log to enjoy life. 

‘“Thank Heaven!” said I. ‘‘ Here at last the 

7 ‘| ; writing business is far, far away. No one can 
' 
' 


AST spring I was out bear-hunting in the 


talk shop to me now.” 

‘I don’t know,” said my guide, reaching down 
in the folds of his buckskin shirt; ‘‘I’ve got a 
few little things here that I’ve done myself.” 

I fell off the log. 

Was it surprising that the guide should do 
this thing? Not in the least. It is not even 
surprising that his stories were very good, and 
that you will see them printed in good places. 
The surprising thing about it is that the guide 
should have been there at all. He was a stalwart Western American, an ex-rancher, a 
good product of that part of America which to me has always seemed to produce the best 
men on earth. Yet he had left America because he could not make a living there, had 
had the bad taste to quit the flag of Freedom, Standard Oil and Steel. I asked him why. 

“‘T worked twelve years for Swift and Armour,” said he, ‘‘and I got tired of it. I had 
a couple of sections of land below Mandan, South Dakota, stocked with plenty of cattle. 
I understood the ranching business, and for twelve years I worked about eighteen hours 
a day, doing three men’s work trying to make it go. When I found I couldn’t I quit 
America, and tried to find a land of the free.”’ 

It seemed to me that was rather a bitter sort of indictment. 

A few months later I was at Deadwood, South Dakota, and met there a citizen who 
owns over a thousand acres of well-watered land, stocked with good cattle. I asked 
him how he was getting along. ‘‘Don’t talk about it!” said he; ‘‘I am lucky if I break 
even at the end of each year. I used to make a little money driving in beef to the local 
butcher shop; but the beef trust in Chicago can take my cattle, kill and dress them, ship 
them back to Deadwood and undersell me in the market.”” Something of an indictment 
here, too, as it seemed to me. Not long ago I talked with the rate- 
clerk of one of the big railroads running out of Chicago. ‘‘ Rates?” 
said he. ‘‘We don’t make ’em. When any clash comes up over 
rates, why, the packers tell us where we get off.”’ 

Yet another railway clerk said something about rebates. ‘‘There 
are different ways of doing things, you know,” heremarked. ‘‘Thereis 
not any need to be coarse. The new rate law is fierce, but there are 
ways of getting around it. Suppose my road ditches a trainload of 
cattle or dressed beef. The shipper brings suit if we don’t settle — 
but we settle all right. We pay fifty thousand dollars for beef worth 
twenty-five thousand; and that covers quite a little multitude of 
rebates, doesn’t it? My friend, there are different ways of skinning 
a cat, and it was never skinned nicer than it is to-day.” 

These merry speeches seemed to me to add counts to the indictment. 

Not long ago I talked with a former freight agent of the Chicago 
stockyards who had been obliged to leave Chicago because he could 
not make a living there. ‘‘In old times,”’ he said, ‘‘all the railroads 
had high-priced men at the yards, fighting for the livestock business. 
One packer gave me one hundred and fifty carsa week, another would 
run forty-five a week, another forty to eighty cars, and so on down. 
My road carried nineteen thousand cars of cattle one year. Others 
carried more. There was hustling and competition among the 
freight agents. 

“One day my road and a certain inside corporation, which I will 
call the Alleghany Express Company, were sued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The private car line of our ‘Express Com- 
pany’ was owned by a big packing outfit at the yards. It had four 
hundred and fifty cars that cost five hundred and fifty dollars each 
to build. We agreed to carry beef in these cars, three trips a month 
for each car, at fifteen dollars a trip, Chicago to New York, bring- 
ing the car back empty; or forty-five dollars a month for each car 
—five hundred and forty dollars a year on a car that cost five 
hundred and fifty. The other packers, then called the Big Three, 
were back of this suit, because my packing concern was selling too 
much beef to the crack hotel trade of New York. The suit did not 


“Is There a Combine? I am Too Busy 
Trying to Hold Down This Job to 
Answer Any Fool Questions. 

I've Got a Family” 


Some Discharged Buyer Would Talk 


stick, although tried in three different cities. Pretty 
soon this packing concern was taken into what we 
now call the Big Six. 

‘‘Not long after this I found it hard to get cars 
formy customers. I thought something was wrong, 
and it was. My general manager sent for me to 
come to his office, and he put his hand on my 
shoulder and looked me in the eye, and said he, 
‘My boy, we don’t want any more livestock to carry 
over this road!’ 

‘‘T saw my finish then. The pool was beginning 
to get into running order. After that we livestock 
agents had less and less to do, until finally our jobs 
became merely perfunctory, and a telegraph clerk 
could do all the hustling necessary. 

‘I couldn’t prove that there was any combine 
among the packers. I can only say that high-priced 
men were not any longer needed to hustle freight 
at the yards. A few of us got other jobs, a very 
few were pensioned, some were kicked out, and some quit when they saw what was coming. 
I suppose it was business, and I am not kicking. A fellow has to take his medicine.” 

The counts in the indictment against the packers seem to grow. 

I talked with a man who cuts beef in the butcher department of a big Chicago store, 
and he added to the short and simple annals of the men who have had to take their 
medicine. 

‘*Fewer and fewer butchers buy in the yards now,” he said. ‘‘ Wholesale competition 
is gone, and the retailers will have to go next. Istherea combine? I am too busy trying 
to hold down this job to answer any fool questions. I’ve got a family. 

‘‘A few years ago I had two or three thousand dollars and ran a little slaughter-house 
and shop in an Ohio town. I killed a few head of cattle each week, got up at two in the 
morning, worked hard, lived over the shop, kept my family pretty well. We didn’t go 
into the best society —lots of folks wouldn’t speak to us; same as lots of packers to-day 
won’t speak to lots of folks: me, for instance. I got along. 

‘Pretty soon a man came to me and asked if I wouldn't quit butchering and handle 
dressed beef for his concern. I told him NO. I was independent. He went away, 
but he came back in a few months and said he would like to take me into partnership, 
to sell dressed beef on commission. He said | didn’t need to put up 
a cent, that they would furnish the beef and divide profits with me. 
I was still independent. 

‘‘Late that fall he came around-again, and this time he was 
independent. ‘You go in with us,’ said he, ‘or we start a shop 
next door.’ I said, ‘Go ahead’; an’ he done so. 

‘‘He puts up a shop such as never was in that town before —red 
beef-hangers, marble-top counters, glass scales silver-plated —and he 
hung up meat such as we had never seen the like of in our lives 
beef with red rosettes on the sides, sheep better than any we had 
ever seen, hogs that made your mouth water. Moreover, the price 
was four cents a pound less than I had been charging. 

‘‘Well,” said the story-teller, slowly sawing into a bone on the 
block, ‘‘I lasted four weeks. I wouldn’t go to work for them on a 
salary; and I had to leave that town. I got a job here in the city 
after a while. I’m not talking. I’m not feeling independent any 
more.” 

No doubt many counts like the foregoing could be added to the 
indictment. The packer has been tried in and out of court these 
many moons. We, however, are not here to try him out of court. 
This is the story of the packer. And, since there never was an in- 
dustrial war which did not have two sides to it, just as there never 
was a divorce suit which did not have two sides, why should not a 
packer tell the packer’s side of one of the great stories of to-day — 
the story of the beef producer and the maker of dressed beef? One 
of the great packing concerns of the world, Swift & Co., of Chicago, 
agreed to do this—an act of courtesy on their part. Theirstatement 
has value and should be carefully weighed. 

In advance it is to be said that Gustavus F. Swift, the founder of 
the dressed-beef industry, wasa great man. He led or handled most 
of the great revolutions which have come up in the history of the 
American steer. Born in New England, he peddled beef from a 
wagon while a youth. He moved to Albany, and jumped thence 
to Chicago, where he first took the notion that since Eastern con- 
sumers did not eat the horns and hoofs, there was no use paying 


“T’'ve Got a Few Little Things Here that 
I've Done Myself” 


* 
] 





Eastern freight on horns and 
hoofs. He took on _ hogs, 
sheep, poultry as the game 
grew. Sometimes the game 
came near playing him, in- 
stead of his playing the game; 
but always it was a big game, 
aman’sgame. The man who 
could do these things is to be 
taken seriously, and so are 
the words of the firm which 
he founded: 

“We quite agree that we 
need make no statement to 
the public. Weare not in the 
least upon the defensive, and 
most of our ‘statements’ are 
made in our own literature, 
better yet, in our goods, which 
the public seems to like. We 
do not think a great industry 
ought to be injured by mis- 
representation. The truth is 
a different thing. Since the 
public hasnot alwaysreceived 
that, it seems to usto be worth 
while to make a brief general 
statement covering the fun- 
damental principles of the 
packing business as it is and 
must be carried on to-day. 

“It is not in the least nec- 
essary for us to refer to the 
work of sensationalists who 
have done their best to convey 

the impression that our business is an uncleanly one and 
conducted in an uncleanly manner. The packing business 
is of itself and perforce the most uncleanly of any in the 
world. We shall not attempt any sort of defense where 
none is needed. We simply say that all that sort of thing 
is now behind us. We refer all complaints of unsanitary 
conditions to the Government inspectors. ‘U.S. Inspected 
and Passed’ is good-enough label for us, and we accept it. 

‘“‘We have no resentment against the American people 
and are unwilling to believe that the people have any real 
resentment against the packing industry. For instance, 
we think your ex-American mentioned above could have 
managed to make a living somehow in this country. 
Probably we helped him to stay in business as long as he 
did, and we think we can prove this dispassionately. We 
did not put your Deadwood man out of business, and we 
think we can make him admit that. As to the corn-belt 
farmer, he was never so well off as he is to-day. His banks 
are bursting with money, and he is getting fair average 
prices for his livestock all the time. He can get some sort 
of a price all the time and any of the time. 

“Do producers ever stop to think of the last-mentioned 
phase of the question? We packers keep the market 
going. If prices do not go any higher the country itself is 
to blame for that fact, and not the packers. We shall 
prove that a combination not only does not exist, but 

«cannot exist, as to the prices paid for cattle; that the 
market has the demand of the entire country back of it. 

“The ranchman or farmer who can ship a trainload of 
stock, and draw at the local bank for practically the face 
of his shipment on the strength of the average market 
report for the week, has mighty little 
kick éoming to him, it seems to us. 
The main thing is that he shall get 
for his beef what it is worth when it 
reaches the yards. Would he like to 
go back to the condition of the cattle 
kings of early Texas, who had no 
market to which they could ship their 
cattle? Does he want to go back to 
the days of undressed beef and little 
scattered butcher shops? If he did 
want to do that, he could not now, 
and it is very well he cannot. The 
success of each man to-day is mixed 
up with the success of others. Sal- 
aries depend upon businesses, and 
businesses depend on policies, and 
policies which are wrong do not suc- 
ceed. Civilization is intricate; but 
we submit that we have only done 
our modest part in advancing the 
civilization of the day. We have 
done that by using brains and money 
and energy. 

“You say your local butcher at 
Deadwood failed. He ought to have 
failed, because he threw away the 
most important part of his animal — 
the blood, hoofs, horns and entrails. 
From a modern packing standpoint 
he threw away literally all that was 
worth keeping! Until that man is 





“* The Beef Trust in Chicago Can 
Take My Cattie, Kill and Dress 
Them, Ship Them Back to 
Deadwood and Undersell 
Me in the Market” 





He Peddled Beef from a Wagon 
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able to use the refuse of his steer he is not fit, or rather 
we should say he is not fitted, to stay in the beef business 
of to-day. 

‘‘A while ago one of our leading competitors said in 
some such sweeping way that he cared nothing what the 
price of beef was. A great many men down in Texas 
thought that a brutal sort of statement, and said that he 
ought to care; yet that statement is almost absolutely 
true. Let us explain it so that it will not seem either 
brutal or unfair. It was meant to cover the great truth 
that the edible part of the great American steer is the part 
which is of least consequence to the packer. If you will 
agree to take off our hands free of expense this edible part 
of the steer and give us what this local butcher has been 
throwing away, we will accept that and remain satisfied, 
and make just about as much money as we are making 
now! 

‘This truth has often been placed before the public, and 
as often discredited: that the packer makes his money out 
of the by-products. We are too busy to prove this all 
over again. We proved it fully in the Garfield report. Mr. 
Garfield showed that our per cent. of profit on sales was 
1.9 per cent. This included profits on all by-products and 
processes. Of course, we ‘turn our money’ over as often 
as we can; but we believe that this margin of safety, one 
attainable only at the cost of continual 
industrial and scientific fight, is as close 
as any business ought to be asked to use. 
We buy the farmers’ and ranchers’ beef for 
cash, take all the risks, all chance of loss 
by condemnation under inspection or 
otherwise, invest millions in capital, and 
something besides, we think, in brains and 
commercial courage; and we sell at a 
margin of profit of 1.9 per cent., and we 
sell it on credit. What business does as 
much as that? Asa matter of fact, how- xs 
ever, credit is as good as cash to us, we 
might say. There are many mysterious 
things connected with the American steer, 
and the most wonderful of all is that 
nearly every branch of business connected 
with his handling is commercially honor- 
able and safe, and always has been. We 
do not altogether understand this; but 
history is history. 

“The great thing which we want to make 
absolutely plain to the farmer or rancher 
is that there is no such thing to-day as 
a profitable slaughtering business. Our 
business is a manujacturing business and 
not a slaughtering business. Our books 
are open. Any shipper can follow the 
record of his cattle all the way through, 
and find out for himself how much they netted at each 
step. He can see for himself that the packer pays more 
for his steer on the hoof than the beef brings on the hook; 
and he does this not part of the time, but all of the time. 

“He sells this highly perishable product on a highly 
fluctuating market, a market established by a public 
taste and a public purse which continually change. He 
sells a commodity which is not easy to sell, but hard to sell, 
placing it on a market against the most stubborn resistance 
at times; as, for instance, note the big fight the packers 
had in introducing dressed beef in California, not to men- 
tion the first hard stages of the fight in the East. All of 
this hard fight is over the edible por- 
tion of the steer. Sometimes we think 
we would like to see the Government 
take that portion off our hands too. 
The Government would find its hands 
full, if it did. The whole history of beef- 
handling is full of strange and abnor- 
mal conditions. As an industrial 
proposition the American steer is ab- 
normal. He is as baffling to-day as he 
ever was, and we who ought to know 
do not know where he will go next. 

‘The refrigerator car revolutionized 
the beef industry, and was the princi- 
pal factor in transforming the cattle 
business from a haphazard, specula- 
tive venture into a permanent, steady 
and conservative business. It built up 
the livestock markets, and secured for 
the Eastern centres of population an 
unfailing supply of choice corn-fed beef. 

‘‘There is a wide range in prices 
which the different grades of cattle 
bring in the markets, the difference 
being due almost entirely to the qual- 
ity of beef which the animal promises 
to supply. As to the non-edible por- 
tions, in which the packer is interested, 
there is no such range. The offal 
of a corn-finished steer is worth no 
more than that of his range brother. 
The producer, whose land is constantly 






“Rates?” Said He. “‘We Don’t Make’em. 
The Packers Tell Us Where We Get Off”’ 
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enhancing in value, must get a constantly enhancing 
price for his steers, and to do this must constantly 
produce a better quality; and this he does by improve 
methods of breeding and feeding. The relative value 
of two steers standing side by side is determined almost 
entirely by the beef there is in them. When we buy a 
high-priced steer we pay relatively a much higher price 
for his offal than we do when we buy a cheaper steer, 
because it is bought at so much per pound on the hoof: 
on the other hand, the demand for the choicer beef js far 
more steady and reliable than that for the poorer qualities, 
There are many such things as this which are unknown 
to the public, or unconsidered by it; but we trust that this 
will aid in showing how closely the packer has to figure jn 
his business at large, and how complex is the modern jn. 
dustry, which has done away with the old notion of the 
American steer, namely, that his price was a matter of 
slaughter value only. Would the range producer like to 
have beef to-day sell on the basis of slaughter value and 
not of manufacturing value? We think not. 

“‘No slaughtering value can establish a stable market. It ig 
the manufacturing side of the modern beef business which 
makes the livestock market stable and perpetual, a datum, 
a bed-rock for all the allied industries of the country, 
Perhaps, our critics would like us to tear up this bed-rock, 
do away with this certainty, so that once 
in awhile a few might get possibly higher 
prices for small shipments of livestock? 
We do not think the experiment would 
work well as a whole. 

“‘ As to the slaughtering business, the 
situation is much as it always was, 
The factor of hand labor in killing, skin- 
ning and cutting a bullock is much as it 
always was. If vclume in a slaughter- 
ing business increases it means a stead- 
ily increasing administrative expense. 
Volume is therefore not a benefit, but a 
detriment, in the slaughtering business, 
It means greater expense and greater 
chances. 

“‘On the other hand, in the manufac- 
turing business volume is the keynote 
of success. A manufacturing business 
—and we submit that our seventy-odd 
departments of minute specialization in 
by-products do constitute ours a manu- 
facturing business—must be kept at top 
capacity. Its hoppers, so to speak, must 

, be kept full in order to do business at a 
Lae profit. Wedon’t dare take a chance of 
standing idle. That means that we 
must buy steers in these yards, that we 
must have them. It means that we must 
keep up the market, so that the steers will come here to 
us. If the packers of Chicago did not purchase, and if 
the market stood glutted for forty-eight hours, there 
would no longer be any market—the shipments would 
promptly leave Chicago and go elsewhere. That would 
mean that our manufacturing plants would stand idle, 
that our expenses would eat us up, and that we wauld be 
forced to the wall. We are taking no chances of that kind. 

“Now, if we say that the country wants and needs this 
big beef market, we practically concede all that any 
packer asks. A surprising result of inter-related facts will 
follow, more facts than we believe the public has always 
been taught to understand by those who are ready to 
criticize us, and to hear but one side of what we believe is 
a great human story. 

‘It is true that, out of this desirable condition of a steady 
and perpetual market, there have inevitably arisen some 
conditions which are incidental to that fact, but none the 
less distressing. Dressed beef has meant hardships. So 
did the invention of the spinning jenny, of labor-saving 
agricultural machinery, and pretty much everything else 
now thought necessary to civilization. The useful cotton 
gin caused hardship when introduced; but shall we wipe 
out the cotton gin to-day? Every great invention has 
worked its hardships incidentally. Also each great inven- 
tion has been followed by a certain time of unrest and 
experiment and uncertainty during the period of adjust- 
ment. Each industrial revolution has killed earlier 
methods, and left useless much material, and worked 
hardships to individuals for the time; but not through any 
bad faith, not through any dishonesty. 

‘Take the matter of our supposed profits in private car 
lines. A great deal of literature has been made about that, 
and we have not space to make more at this place; but 
the Government reports will show that, whatever we once 
supposedly made, conditions have so adjusted themselves 
that now we certainly make less. Take the story of the 
suit against the so-called ‘Alleghany Express’ for the 
profits it made, perhaps twenty years ago. To-day we 
should be exceedingly glad to lease a car for five hundred 
and forty dollars a year, the figure our critics say was 
once common; and we may say that it costs between 
eleven and twelve hundred dollars, and not five hundred 
and fifty dollars, to build such a car as the trade demands 
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to-day. Charge off eight per cent. for depreciation, four 
r cent. for repairs, another four per cent. for interest, 
and the profit does not remain so large as it perhaps seems 
to an outsider. As to rebates and special privileges, we 
can answer precisely and conclusively as we did as to the 
matter of sanitation. It is in the hands of the United 
States Government. We also are citizens of this country. 
“As to putting the retailers out of business, we only 
wish we could put them into business, and let them take 
the purveying of beef entirely off our hands. We are 
not purveyors of beef except incidentally. We are glue- 
makers, soap-makers, animal-food makers, makers of 
many other products. We want no slaughtering profit, 
put only a manufacturing profit. The very thing which 
the public accuses us of doing is what we do not want to 
do and what we dare not do. We used to sell fats to soap- 
makers, and now we make the soap ourselves. We used to 
sell all our edible oils, and then we went into the oleo- 
margarine business. Each time when we got jolted by 
changing conditions we lit on our manufacturing feet. We 
kept our big plants going, and that helped keep the big 
market going; and that helped keep the business of some of 
our critics going, in all likelihood, if we may say so much. 
‘“‘We are loosely accused of giving the steer producer too 
little for his beef, and of making too much out of the 
products. The truth is that we do not dare try to make too 
much! Suppose we were willing to take the last dollar we 
could, as most men think we are, we would not dare do it. 
We would put ourselves out of business the first week we 
inaugurated that sort of policy. 
‘We are charged with killing competition in the live- 
stock markets. As a matter of fact, that is the very thing 
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we dare not kill. We are charged with putting our hands 
on the producer’s throat. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
ducer’s hand is on our throats all the time. We are the 
ones who ought to be scared, and who are scared. It is we 
who are the servants all the time. 

‘‘There are from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
independent buyers in the stockyards each day of the 
year, outside of the buyers for the bigger concerns. The 
whole country is full of independent slaughterers. Per- 
haps half our largest customers are equipped to slaughter 
beef. Now they are just as eager to put us out of business 
as we are to put them out of business. The first minute 
there is a dollar in their going back to killing, they go back, 
and they are satisfied with a dollar or so a head of profit in 
killing. 

“That is to say, suppose that the members of the so- 
called beef combine, which exists in the heated imagina- 
tion of certain writers, should really put their heads to- 
gether to the effect of making a profit of eight dollars a 
head on a dressed bullock, instead of selling it for less than 
is given for it on the hoof. At that very moment they 
would invite their own destruction; because at that very 
moment the always-dreaded spectre of potential com- 
petition would bob up. The small slaughterer, satisfied to 
make one or two dollars of profit per head, would be able 
to overbid us in the market and take away our steers. 
The market would settie to actual values; but while it was 
settling shipments would go elsewhere, the market would 
disintegrate, and our business would fall apart like a 
dissolving dream. 

“It is all very well to criticize, but sometimes the critic 
does not want what he thinks he wants. Some of our 





critics think the public should take a fall out of the ‘big 
packers’ whenever opportunity arises; but the public does 
not always benefit by that. At the time of the big stock- 
yards strikes the troubles of the ‘big packers’ gave the 
independent packers a chance to get deeper into the game. 
There are three big independent packing houses, as they 
are known, which we can show you from our windows. 
The public paid for them at the time of the stockyards 
strikes! The ‘independent’ packer and the innocent 
retailer showed fully as much willingness to exact high 
prices from the consumer as the guilty packer had ever 
done. It was the public which paid those prices and which 
built these other packing plants; and if retail prices are 
lower now, that is to be credited to the larger concerns and 
to the restored balance of the beef market. If the con- 
sumer still pays those high retail prices for his beef, then 
he should talk with his retailer over it, and not with us. 

‘Our ‘ante’ is up in this game all the time. We could 
not drive out the independent packer if we wished to. If 
he drops out of buying for a day he loses a few dollars 
If we stay out a day what does it cost us? Our ‘ante’ 
covers these plants, this employed labor, these ice houses, 
these cars, these spaces contracted for export cattle on 
ocean steamships, these foreign markets, these many 
local markets. Shall we try to put down cattle prices and 
to ‘kill out competition’? We don’t dare to! 

‘‘Three days of an unsold market and there would be 
an end of Chicago—we almost dare put it in that sweeping 
form. We don’t dare do that by any contributory neg- 
ligence on our part. We have to keep each man employed 
each hour, to keep each wheel moving each hour. Try it. 


(Continued on Page 20 
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WAITED on the corner of 

Broadway and Fortieth Street 

lazily debating with myself 
whether it should be the Metropoli- 
tan or the Haymarket. I didn’t 
care which, for those play-acting 
places seemed mostly a waste of 
time to me. When I wanted 
amusement I always hankered after the real thing: I never 
cared to sit in a plush chair and watch a two-dollar picture 
of it. That make of mental cocktail was good enough for 
tired workers and hall-roomers. It was good enough forthe 
soul of a flat-dweller. But when I wanted thrills I pre- 
ferred getting them from the jolts and bumps along the 
crazy, happy-go-lucky Under Groove. 

So I stood at the curb, looking up and down the Rialto’s 
crowded valley of lights, listening to its confusion of 
noises, lazily reveling in its panoramic tangle of life, de- 
tached enough from it all to enjoy it as a spectacle. For 
Broadway, from Forty-second Street south, was blocked 
—blocked just as I’ve seen a log-jam block a river. Motor- 
cabs and surface-cars, four-wheelers and hansoms for the 
theatres, broughams and landaus for the Metropolitan, 
glass-tonneaued autos and wagonettes from the uptown 
restaurants, all seemed hemmed and snarled together. 
Waiting crowds, on foot, blocked the street-crossings. 


It Seemed Strangely White in the Black Frame of the Carriage Door 


Being the Encounter of the Occasional Offender 
with a Beautiful and Clever Woman 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Policemen waved and shouted and blew their whistles. 
Newsboys dodged in and out with the latest “extra.” 
Chafing horses pounded the wet asphalt. 

Then the key-log, wherever it was, at last gave way. 
The jam loosened; the two slowly-disentangling lines 
of vehicles moved on again. Car-bells clanged, motors 
whirred and grunted and honked, dancing horse-hoofs 
tattooed and pattered on the muddy pavement. Then the 
line came to a second stop. Men in fur and evening dress 
looked out of cab-doors impatiently. Women in white 
and cream and ermine leaned back on their cushions petu- 
lantly. A whistle blew: the line moved again creepingly. 

On a brougham door, drifting up nearer and nearer to 
where I stood, I noticed a white-gloved hand. As it came 
still closer I saw that the sash had been lowered. Out of 
the hooded gloom suddenly appeared a woman’s face. 

I gazed at the passing face idly. It seemed strangely 
white in the black frame of the carriage door. It was a 


beautiful enough face, but I was 
most struck by its unhappiness. 
It was only one of many, I knew, 
oppressed with its joyless pursuit 
of joy. The woman leaned farther 
forward as her carriage wheels 
passed the crossing where I stood. 
She did not speak. But she had 
swept me with one quick look. I saw the white-gloved 
hand move to the silver door-knob as our eyes met for 
the second time. A moment later the door of the slowly- 
moving carriage swung open. Not a word was spoken. 
But there could be no mistake about it. At some un- 
equivocal yet inarticulate bidding I quickly stepped inside 
and closed the door. 


i 

HE wheels did not rest; the creeping line did not stop. 

I sat back in the padded gloom —waiting, wondering. 
The only sound was a little gasp from the woman at my 
side. It was one of fear, or one of relief, I could not tell 
which. It might have been both. Then she half rose 
from her seat and peered out through the little back 
window of the carriage. There was something luxurious- 
sounding in the rustle of her wrappings, and a thin per- 
fume of orris spread through the darkness about me. 












“Were you seen?” she asked, and it wasn’t until the 
sound of her voice reached my ear that I comprehended 
the actual tensity of her feelings, the nervous strain under 
which she was laboring. 

“Seen by whom ?’’ I asked, quite in the dark. 

‘From the cab behind?’ There was something so re- 
assuringly low and full-toned in her voice that I felt half- 
ashamed of my lingering ‘suspicions, as she sat there 
beside me with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“They’re following me!” she said at last, as though 
speaking to herself. 

‘Why should they?” I asked casually, still satisfied to 
wait for the cards as Destiny dealt them out. I had been 
taught to be wary, very wary, along the twists and turns 
of the Under Groove. 

“You are a gentleman,” she said inappositely—I had 
always held that one of my particular calling could not 
dress too carefully!—‘‘ You are a gentleman; I saw that 
the first time I passed you!”’ 

Then, indeed, she had passed me twice. The play was 
becoming more interesting. But I remained guarded and 
silent, wondering what freak of chance, or what coalition 
of forces, I was facing. I could not see her face distinctly 
in the dim light of the carriage. She apparently found it 
hard to continue, for she sat there at my side, for several 
seconds, perfectly silent. 

“‘T ought to be in fustian, oughtn’t I?’’ I ventured, to 
bridge the awkward pause. ‘And, by the way, what is 
fustian?”’ 

I knew she was peering at me in wonder. My note of 
levity seemed to puzzle her. I began to enjoy the sus- 
pense of it all. I even sat back, possessed by a wish to 
prolong the mysteriousness of the movement that had 
brought us together in that unlighted carriage. I even 
closed my eyes to consequences, for the moment, satis- 
fied with the soft allurement of the situation. I began 
to dread her next speech, for I felt that with explana- 
tion would come disenchantment. 

“‘T knew you would help me!” she said; and again 
she spoke the words half meditatively, as though talk- 
ing to herself. 

I began to dread, as I’d dread a blow, the earthlier 
touch that was coming closer and closer—the touch 
that was to prick and burst my bubble of momentary 
illusion. 

I saw her suddenly stoop and grope in under the car- 
riage cushions with her gloved hand. My own right 
hand went down and back, as she did so. It is a trick. 
that only the Under Groove ever teaches one. 

“‘T want you to take this,” she said. I saw she held 
a little packet in her outstretched hand. ‘“‘IJi’s nine 
thousand dollars in banknotes, altogether. I want you 
to take it and keep it for me!”’ 


W 
I PEERED through the gloom at the woman. Then 
I peered down at the packet. I could just make out 
a tightly-banded bundle of banknotes, with their 
yellows and greens faintly visible through the drifting 
half-lights. 

The woman was undoubtedly mad—as mad as a 
March hare! My first fleeting impression was a desire 
to escape to the freedom of Broadway. 

Suddenly an off-side automobile, backing round under 
the arm of an angry policeman, threw its searching 
acetylene glare straight into the hooded recess of the 
carriage. It left her face cut out against the black 
cushion-cloth with the clearness of acameo. It was a soft 
and slender oval of a face, crowned with a mass of hair too 
dark to be described as yellow, and yet too pale to be called 
golden. Her lips, at the moment, were tremulous and 
slightly parted. Her eyes were a clear brown, almost a seal 
brown, but now, apparently, big with some undefinable fear. 
Every line of her face was a line of breeding. Her teeth 
were very small, like rice, but also very white. Her face, 
as a whole, seemed to carry a spirit of audacity touched 
with weariness, of a youthfulness not without wisdom. 
Something about her gave me the impression of teeming 
vitality at ebb-tide, of a‘keen and tempered vigor of body 
sheathed in a momentary fatigue of spirit. She was still a 
young woman. She was also a singularly beautiful one. 
I decided to stay where I was. It isnot every day that one 
can ride in a carriage with a beautiful woman as mad as a 
March hare. 

She was still holding out the money for me to take. My 
hesitation, in fact, seemed to mystify her. 

‘‘But what am I to do with it?” I asked. 

“‘Get away with it, at once, while you can 
answer. 

“Pardon me, but shouldn’t you be a bit afraid of me? 
Haven’t you your doubts about trusting me, I mean?” 

“Even if I have it’s too late now,” she replied after a 
little pause. I remembered what she had said about being 
followed. For the first time I realized that it might not be 
so pleasant and easy as it had seemed to take and keep 
that little, banded packet of notes. 

“But what am I to do with it afterward?” I repeated. 
She sat in deep thought for a minute or two. 
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was her 
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“‘We could meet —yes, we could meet again, to-night,’’ she 
murmured, holding a meditative finger against her lower lip. 

“In what corner of the Fairies’ Forest?” 

She was thinking again, and did not answer me. 

‘No, I was wrong,” she suddenly broke out. ‘J must get 
away from here. They will watch me, every move. They 
will follow me, every minute. That will leave you free.” 

“Thanks!’’I murmured. I was beginning tofeel uneasy. 
I alwayslike to know alittle of the game before going into it. 

“Listen,” she said, turning to me—I felt, from both her 
tone and her gesture, as her fingers touched my sleeve, 
that she was a young woman not above making the im- 
personal spirit of sex help toward the accomplishment of 
personal and selfish ends—‘‘Listen. The driver outside 
has been ordered to go direct to 84 Wall Street. You can 
stay in the carriage and be taken there. They will never 
dream you have gone on. Then I can meet you there 
sometime before midnight.” 

“But, madam ” T protested. 

She had opened the chatelaine bag at her waist. 

“Here are my keys. This one will open the office door.” 

“But what door? What office?” 

“The office of the Black Company,” she answered. 

‘‘But what right would I have in that office?” 

“You would have every right,” she said, thrusting the 
keys into my hand, “for the office of the Black Company 
is my office!” 





Iv 
oe may have been nothing disturbing about the 
declaration in itself. What startled me was the 
memory that the figure at my side had seemed anything 
but a business woman, that she had impressed me as a 






It Took Me Exactly 
an Hour and a Quarter 
to Get that Combination 


contradiction of every idea of the commercial sphere of 
life. Here was still another incongruity; yet in some way 
it seemed to add to the ironic interest of the situation. 
That thin odor of orris greeted my nostrils again, as I 
turned to her. 

“You haven’t taken the packet,” she said reprovingly. 
Her lips were so close to my ear that I could feel the elec- 
tric warmth of her breath. I had almost forgotten that 
we were being stalked, block by block, that we were being 
followed, every move we made. ; 

“But what is this Black Company?” I asked. The 
woman turned and peered out of the carriage window 
before she answered. I could see her face again, distinct 
in the drifting lights of Broadway. I tried'to place that 
face, to fit it into its natural groove. But I could con- 
jecture nothing adequate. 

A new feeling of uneasiness, almost of terror, seemed to 
creep over her, as though she dreaded some final plunge 
which could not further be put off. 

“‘T shall tell you everything,” she said hurriedly, “if 
you will trust me and wait a little. There will be no 
danger on your part—not a shadow of harm will come to 
you! And you will be saving me misery and suffering — 
and, perhaps, worse!” 

There was something strangely moving and appealing 
in her low-voiced, little cry for help, something blindly 
persuasive in her soft and feminine presence. I took her 
banded packet of paper with a reckless, little laugh, and 
carefully buttoned the bills up in my inside breast-pocket. 

“And wait for me,” she said, as she peered out and drew 
her cloak about her. It was her glance, and not her voice, 
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that told me I would be repaid for my trouble, as ghe 
turned back from the open door. Then, as the carriage 
passed Twenty-eighth Street, she murmured ‘‘Good-by,” 
and dropped lightly from the step to the street. 

I saw her cross Broadway, hurrying eastward. Then 
the shadows of the side-street swallowed her up. But 
from the little rear window of my carriage I beheld a 
black-hooded cab, not fifty feet behind me, swing sharply 
off to the left, in the direction the woman had taken, 

The lights drifted by on either side of me. The streets 
of the lower town grew quieter and quieter. I could hear 
the ticking of the leather-cased coach clock in front of me, 
I sat back in the padded seat, trying to think it all out, 


Vv 
NCE inside that office door, I felt more at ease and 
back in the world. I had been skeptical as to the 
liveried coachman on the box, suspicious of the destination 
of the brougham, apprehensive of some hidden accomplice 
who might at any moment confront me. 

But nothing untoward had happened. Even the patrol- 
man on the corner of Broadway and Wall Street had 
given me nothing more than a casual glance. The very 
watchman had brushed by me without a sign. 

Yet once inside that office, and I knew my line of action 
was going tochange. I intended to make my part no longer 
a waiting one. I first listened for a minute or two, to 
make sure I had not been followed. Then I satisfied 
myself the door was locked behind me. Then I struck a 
match, and groped about for the electric-light switch. 

I found it, beside a second door, on the opposite side of 
the room, and turned on the lights. The office about me 

was not unlike hundreds of other small offices in the 

crowded business districts of any city. On oneside were 
several chairs, on the other a typewriter’s table, witha 
railing between. The door leading to the inner office 
was locked, but one of the keys on my ring opened it. 

The second was a smaller room, but more luxuriously 

fitted up; a rug on the floor, a roll-top desk, three swivel 

chairs, and, in the far corner, the looming, black shadow 
of a safe. This, I saw, was to be a somewhat more 
interesting room. 

As I have often said, sentiment and the particular 
calling I chose to follow never went well together. I had 
long since learned to eliminate certain hampering scru- 
ples, certain too-costly feelings, from my make-up. I 
had a great deal to find out in that office, and not long 
in which to do it. 

I began with the outer room. The only vulnerable 
object was the typewriter’s table. The ring held no key 
for the drawer in that table. I had to pick the lock. 

But I had only my pains for my trouble. The drawer 
held a ream or two of unused paper, some rubber bands, 
a few dozen postage-stamps, a few hundred envelopes, 
and a pair of black cotton sleeve-guards. 

I closed the drawer, and then suddenly opened it 
again. For I had noticed, penciled on its wooden edge, 
a series of figures. I took it, at first, for a telephone 
number jotted down for secret reference, but now partly 
scratched away. As I looked closer I knew no such 
numerals applied to telephoning. For I could make-out: 
wo ee OU 

I did not wait to replace the drawer, but dashed for 
the inner office, straight to the safe. It was a combina- 
tion lock. The figures on the drawer-ecge, I felt, were 
perhaps a fragment of the permutation which would 
throw its tumblers free and open the great black door. 
I schooled myself to calmness again, and returned to 

the outer room. There I copied down the figures, re- 
placed the drawer, relocked it and switched off the lights. 

Back in the inner office I drew the blind over the one 
small window and locked myself in. Then I studied the 
safe, minutely, thoroughly, methodically, following my 
inspection with a page or two of figuring. 

I found that, if the fragment of the combination I held 
was the correct one, so far as I knew locks and safes, there 
remained a little under three thousand throws, any one of 
which might be the right one. 

I looked at my watch. I still had time, I felt, in which 
to do the work. Then I took off my coat and vest, for the 
office was close, rolled up my sleeves, and began. 


vi 

TOOK me exactly an hour and a quarter to get that 

combination. And it was an hour and a quarter of 
taxing and tedious work, with my ear against the lock- 
dials, trying to combine those permutations by the 
minutest distinction of sound, taking my cue from the 
slightest deviation from the normal ward-tap and tumbler- 
click, as I turned and tested and listened and turned still 
again. But I hit it in the end. The nickel knob at last 
relaxed under my feverish downward push of the hand 
and the great door swung open. 

I nursed no scruples, and wasted no time. I had more 
reasons than one for finding out just who and what this 
Black Company might be. 

That it was something slightly different from what its 
neighbors in that highly respectable business-block took 
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it to be was startlingly evident, as I made my examination 
of the safe. For, in the first place, beyond a few dollars’ 
worth of postage-stamps, it held nothing of immediate 
market value. Other things it did contain, however, 
which in their own way and for their own purposes were 
not altogether worthless. 

For in a leather-backed volume, very like an ordinary 
ledger in appearance, I found a long list of New York 
families of established wealth and position. So full was 
this list that it might have stood for a Bradstreet or a 
“Who’s Who” of the world of finance. The names were 
alphabetically arranged, the approximate amount of the 
fortune of each stated, the different properties, interests 
and personal hobbies carefully entered. Following this 
was a column, in cipher, which was Greek to me, though 
preceding many of the names I noticed a blue cross, made 
jn pencil, and before a few others a red cross. 

In the next ledger I found a list of “‘Subscribers,” ap- 
parently those of the Black Company itself. In each case 
the name and address were written in full, followed by 
certain cryptic figures. These subscribers seemed to be 
from every city and town of importance throughout the 
East in both Canada and the United States. 

In the next book which I drew out were pasted a number 
of newspaper clippings of advertisements. These fell like 
a ray of light on the perplexity through which I had been 
floundering. For the first advertisement read : 


HEIRESS, young, beautiful, to settle threatened estate 
legally must marry before September. Her trustees take 
this method to secure suitable husband, on whom they 
will settle $30,000 on day of marriage. Eligible gentleman, 
cultured, sincere, requested to write for particulars. No 
agents, no triflers or undesirables wanted. 

Then came still another clipping, equally enlightening, 
equally persuasive. It ran to the effect: 


If the relatives and family of James E. (or James A.) 
BLACK, of THE BLACK COMPANY, Johannesburg, 
formerly of New York City, later of Damara-land and 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and recently deceased in 
Cape Town, will apply to Kolkner & Lincoln, duly _ap- 
ointed executors of THE BLACK COMPANY, 84 Wail 
treet, New York City, or to Messrs. Leavitt & Whitestone, 
3094 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., they will learn some- 
thing to their advantage. 


Then followed a list of papers, obviously those in which 
the advertisement had appeared, with dates appended to 
each. Then came stili another notice, inquiring, in the 
usual vaguely-alluring formula, for the whereabouts of 
relatives and heirs of one John Williams, who sailed for 
Australia twenty-two years before, and was there identi- 
fied with certain mysterious mining ventures and smelting 
mergers. 

Next came a huge package of cabinet photographs. It 
took only a glance to show they were portraits of the 
woman in the brougham. Then followed a Burke’s Peer- 
age, a Bradstreet, a well-thumbed Almanach de Gotha, 
and a package of business envelopes bearing the ensign : 
“Darius D. Cameron, Real Estate and Investments.” 
Next, in a woman’s handwriting, was a carefully-compiled 
directory of European hotels, after 
many of which was a round “O”’ in 
black pencil; then a packet of letter- 
heads of ‘‘The Manhattan & Mattawa 
Development Company,” carefully 
wrapped and tied with red tape. | 

I remembered that company; and \ 
it filled me with silent glee to behold 
its stationery thus coffined and sealed 
down. For ‘“‘The Manhattan & Mat- 
tawa Development”’ had died an un- 
timely death, not a year ago. It had 
been nipped in the bud by the Post- 
Office authorities at Washington, on 
the charge of using the mails for fraud- 
ulent purposes. And that business 
had been conducted by one William 
Fernald, alias Charles Y. Leavitt, 
alias Henry Korn Kolkner. My ring 
of evidence was slowly but surely 
rounding itself out. 


Vil 


EEPER in the safe I found a 
bundle of circulars. These cir- 
culars, I saw, as I opened them, had 
to do with the romantic and mythical 
heiress of the first advertisement, the 
heiress so distressingly in need of a 
husband. They had been sent out 
under the name of ‘‘The James Black 
Estate, Limited; Ezra Black, Albert 
Grosvenor Whitestone, trustees; 
Fenry K. Kolkner, managing director, f 
120 Lombard Street, London, E. C.” ‘ 
It was a very beautifully-worded cir- 
cular, setting forth that the aforesaid Ee 


trustees were desirous of promptly Che 5 


and expeditiously obtaining a suitable 
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Thinking Things Over, I Decided to Draw its Teeth 


husband for the heiress in question, artfully detailing the 
conditions under which the marriage of the said husband 
must take place. It could be one in name only, apparently, 
for the groom must meet his bride neither before nor after 
the ceremony. He was, indeed, at once to take up his resi- 
dence in a certain State and there remain until a divorce 
was secured. For this, the gentleman in question would 
receive a bank guarantee that the estate would pay over 
to him the sum of $5000 on the day of the marriage, and 
the remaining $25,000 on the day the divorce decree was 
placed in their hands. The circular continued to state 
that necessary discretion had to be observed, to obviate 
undesirable publicity, and that an attorney-at-law would 
be furnished and all expenses met by the estate; and, also, 
as a guarantee of good faith, a strictly limited number of 
photographs of the aforementioned heiress had been made, 
and these would be forwarded to desirable applicants for 
the sum of two dollars. 

In other words, throughout the length and breadth of 
America, prosaic souls, sober and workaday spirits, never 
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One, Two, Three, Four, Five Times She Pulled the Trigger 












dreaming they were nursing a suppressed and Vesuvian 
sense of romance, were to rain in their foolish dollars by 
the hundreds, by the thousands, and the Black Company, 
having waxed fat on the fruits of its labor, would disappear 
from the face of the earth, only to reappear over night in 
some new city and some new guise. 

I rummaged deeper into the safe, but nothing of value 
or significance met my eye. Then I turned to the cash 
drawer. There, instead of money, I found a .38-calibre 
revolver, fully loaded. Thinking things over, I decided 
to draw its teeth. So I shook out the cartridges, and from 
the end of each bit away the leaden ball. Then I relim- 
bered the gun and restored it to its place. Then I stood 
there, wrapped in thought. 

Who was the queen of this love syndicate? Who ac- 
tually was this woman, dangled so alluringly before the 
eyes of unsuspecting youth and romantic maturity and 
susceptible old age? That was what I now wanted to find 
out above all else. 

I straightened up and looked about me thoughtfully. 
I saw, to my surprise, that beads of perspiration were run- 
ning down my face, that my hands were moist, that the 
room had grown hot and fetid. The rummage from the 
safe lay scattered about on the floor in confusion. I looked 
like a ‘‘yegger” interrupted in his work. I crawled into 
the open safe again, to make sure nothing had escaped me. 
But my search was unrewarded. All I found was a card 
with the address of a West Thirty-third Street tailor-shop 
penciled on it in a woman’s handwriting. The face of the 
card was engraved in script, and merely said: 

Mrs. ARTHUR WHEELER SWAN, 
Kindemare Road. 
Thursdays, 2 to 4. 


Vill 

SAT down in the chair, contemplating that card, turn- 

ing it over and over in my fingers. 

“Mrs. Arthur Wheeler Swan.” It was a goodly part of 
my duties to be versed in all records of importance that 
impinged on the Under Groove. And here | had, at last, 
stumbled on a name that meant something to me—it 
seemed to clang against memory like a rifle-shot against 
the bell behind a bull’s-eye. It gave mea clew on which to 
work. 

For Mrs. Arthur Swan was the English beauty who had 
been caught smuggling diamonds on the Cedric, with the 
stones carelessly tossed into the bottom of a smelling- 
salts bottle. Instedd of sniffing at sal ammoniac she had 
periodically lifted seventy thousand dollars’ worth of 
Amsterdam cut stones, covered with ammonia, up to her 
disdainfully pretty nose. That, I remembered, was two 
years ago. Mrs. Arthur Swan, I also recalled, had been 
photographed and measured with that scrupulous nicety 
peculiar to the Bertillon system, and her record had been 
a subject of newspaper-talk at the time. 

I sat looking at the card, contentedly, building up and 
piecing out that strange biography as well as it was known 
to the world. At last I had reached some key to the mys- 
tery into which I had drifted. This, then, was my sad and 

perfumed beauty of the closed carriage. 
Then, of a sudden, I started up zal- 
\ vanically, for the silence about me was 
torn by a terrifying peal of sound. It 
wasn’t until I had leaped to my feet 
that I realized it was the telephone 
bell at my back. I looked about the 
room in dismay. Then I looked at 
my watch. It was already eleven. 
Then I guardedly took up the receiver 
and listened, without speaking. 
i “Hello! Are you there?” I heard a 
cautious and muffled voice asking. 
It was the woman of the carriage. 
“‘Hello!”” I answered. ‘Yes, I’m 
waiting here.” 
“What are you doing?’”’ I thought 
I detected a note of suspicion in the 
query. It was caused, perhaps, by my 
delay. 
} I glanced around at the room appre- 


; hensively, as though the instrument 
before me had the additional gift 
of sight. 


“I’m reading an evening paper for 
the third time!” I answered, forcing 
a laugh. 

‘“‘I’m sorry to be so long,’’ answered 
the distant voice, in a more intimate 
whisper, ‘“‘but I’ve been held here. 
They are just letting me go!” 

“T’ll wait,” I told her, as I heard 
her murmur of gratitude over the 
wire. Then a warning thought came 
to me. 

“Will you be alone?’’ I queried as 
casually as possible. 

‘Quite alone,”’ she answered. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“They Give Me the Dashers from Two Ice-Cream 
Freezers to Lick!” 


HEN Gumdrop first saw Licorice-legs it so hap- 
pened that circumstances had made him peculiarly 


sympathetic. The usually serene Gumdrop had 
been driven by barbed allusions to his face and figure to 
sulk in a sunny angle of the schoolhouse wall. Thus 
brooding, his gaze fell upon the new boy, Licorice-legs. 
It was the new boy’s first day at schocl, but already the 
name had settled upon him with fatal aptness. As a 
descriptive title it was nothing less than inspired, but as a 
name the new boy felt it to be damning. Outwardly, he 
maintained a grand indifference. He stood not far from 
Gumdrop, with persecutors thick about him. When they 
cast aspersions upon the place he came from and the shape 
of his legs, the new boy hopped a bit over the gravel to 
show them that his heart was light. They pressed nearer. 
Suddenly, he spun about on one leg like a top; his out- 
stretched arm spun with him and the back of his hand 
hit Scrappy Dooligan smartly upon the windpipe! 

There was a gasp of utmost astonishment from the 
persecutors. Scrappy Dooligan choked and staggered 
back upon his henchmen. For an instant, he was stunned ; 
then a blubber of rage and pain broke from him. He flung 
his arms about wildly, but he advanced no foot toward the 
new boy, who stood staring at him with an inscrutable look 
in his black eyes. 

Scrappy’s followers waited for the anger of their chief to 
alight upon and consume Licorice-legs; but Scrappy 
caressed his windpipe and thought rapidly. 

In the mean time, the new boy walked away. With his 
turning back his persecutors recovered their eloquence. 
They taunted him with his legs, his parentage and his 
‘*smarty” ways, and they informed him that they’d ‘‘fix”’ 
him in the near future. 

Licorice-legs walked into the schoolhouse. As they 
filed after him, Gumdrop brought up the rear. He had 
acquired an Idea. All the afternoon his moonlike face was 
creased with thought whenever he glanced at the new boy. 
After school he followed him home—at a non-committal 
distance. He saw Licorice-legs fling himself upon his side 
porch, and then he left him, to appear, presently, at the 
back fence. He had a partially consumed wedge of pie 
in one hand and a segment of cold suet pudding in the 
other. Having assured himself that the side porch was not 
conspicuous from the street, and that the new boy looked 
at him mildly, he squeezed through a gap in the fence. 

‘‘Hello!”’ said Licorice-legs, 

**Hello!” said Gumdrop. 

There followed an intimate silence while Gumdrop 
finished his pie and suet pudding. Then, without pre- 
liminaries, Gumdrop delivered himself of his Idea. 

“Say,” he asked earnestly, ‘‘did you hit Scrappy 
Dooligan on purpose?” 

A change came over the face of Licorice-legs. He 
glared at his caller. But there was something disarming 


in the pink expanse of ates face; treachery could 
The new boy 


not hide therein. elt his backbone relax. 


How He Met the Crisis and 
Made Good with the Gang 


BY Sac £ 


SARTWELL MASON 


“No,” he sighed; ‘‘it was an accident. He just hap- 
pened to be there when I whirled around.” 

“‘Gee!” breathed Gumdrop. ‘‘That’s what I thought, 
but none of the rest of ’em are on to it, and what they’re 
goin’ to do to you is a plenty!” 

Licorice-legs winced. ‘‘Aw!” he said, ‘‘I ain’t afraid — 
anyway, I wouldn’t be if I was Scrappy Dooligan’s size. 
It ain’t fair,’”’ he continued bitterly, ‘‘to make fun of a 
feller’s legs. He can’t help ’em!” 

‘No, ner his fat!’”’ chimed Gumdrop. ‘‘I’d just as lief 
be called Nipper er Ginger er Shootin’ George, but Gum- 
drop I hate!” 

“Tt ain’t as bad as Licorice-legs,’”’ soothed the new boy. 

‘‘Aw, I dunno!” sighed Gumdrop, his Cupid’s bow of a 
mouth drooping. 

“‘T’m not going to stand for it!” flared the new boy 
suddenly. 

Gumdrop stared in alarm. ‘‘You’ll have to, you know. 
When the gang names a feller he’s got to take it.” 

“I won’t!” said the new boy, standing up on his thin 
legs. ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte was small, an’ no gang ever 
named him! I'll make’em take it back—I’ll Say, 
if you'll stick to me di 

‘‘Aw, no!” cried Gumdrop, edging toward the fence. 
‘“‘T’m one of the gang an’ they’d lick the stuffin’ out o’ me! 
I got to go home now, but I’ll come over again when none 
of the fellers is around.” 

Licorice-legs watched his craven exit through the fence, 
and then sat down in bitter meditation. He had never 
felt so overwhelmingly alone before. His mother came out 
and offered him a ginger cake. She seemed worlds away 
from him. A friendly dog squeezed under the gate; the 
violet and gold of sunset fell athwart the world; Molly 
in the kitchen put on the waffle-irons with an alluring 
rattle Nothing mattered; he wasalone! Alone, with 
a gang against him! 

Here was no difficulty which father could help him out 
of with advice; mother would be all sympathy —but what 
did she know of gangs? As for the one boy in town who 
had given him the word of a man and brother—he was a 
pink-faced, fat poltroon! Licorice-legs liked that word — 
poltroon. He had come across it some time before, but 
hitherto no occasion had fitted it. It stirred him out of 
his revery like a fighting call. His legs might not be all 
that legs should be, but he was no poltroon! 

He ate his supper in fierce silence. When mother had 
lighted the lamp in the library, he curled his legs into a big 
chair and opened his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Whatever the new boy lacked in nether limb was made 
up to him in forehead. It was a bulging and promising 
forehead; his eyes beneath it were black and brilliant. 
Always, when he read about the Little Corporal, they 
grew large and sparks of fire came in them. 

That night, when his mother had reminded him twice of 
bedtime and he had said good-night with his absent eyes 
looking through and around his parents, father said to 
mother that she let him read too much. 

‘*He’ll grow up a little prig,” he said. ‘‘He ought to 
play and get into scrapes like other boys.’’ Licorice-legs’ 
father sighed as he took up his paper. 

And all the time Licorice-legs was undressing for bed 
with battle and revenge burning within him. He’d show 
the gang and Scrappy Dooligan the sort of stuff he was 
made of! He’d show them it wasn’t legs that counted! 
Here he caught sight of his own in all their inadequacy. 

The martial fire died within him. He crawled sadly into 
bed. He was not a coward—of that he was passionately 
certain; but, as he lay in bed, his body shook and shrank 
at the thought of being hurt. In a burst of rage he 
pounded his pillow with a thin fist. He was not afraid—he 
was not afraid; and then he shivered with the 
remembrance of Scrappy Dooligan’s brawny arm. 

The awakening in the morning was worse. Usually he 
struggled up from a deep well of sleep with blithe interest 
in the new day. But, now, an omnipresent Trouble 
waited for him. It reached out for him even across the 
borderland of dreams; it smote him before he could brush 
the cobwebs from his eyes. The thought of Scrappy and 
the gang stood at his bedside as if it had waited there all 
night in order to seize him betimes in the morning. 

He wondered as he dressed if this was the day when they 
would fix him and in what manner they would do it. 


























On the Moonlighted Knoll a Painted Figure Danced 


Nevertheless, he walked briskly to school. His black 
eyes were unwinking as he returned the glances of the gang. 
They did not fix him that day or the next. They con- 
tinued to hail him by his opprobrious nickname; they 
walked on the opposite side of the street and taunted him, 
but that was all. They were waiting for Scrappy to devise 
a proper punishment for the upstart newcomer who had 
insulted him. 

And Scrappy hesitated. He had punished and put in 
their places many intruders, but Licorice-legs was a new 
kind to him. When the new boy folded his arms and 
lowered his head to stare at his enemy he looked so un- 
commonly queer! He was all forehead and eyes. Scrappy 
had to look at his legs before he could manage a proper 
sneer. Every time he decided to lay in wait for Licorice- 
legs at the next corner his windpipe began to tingle rem- 
iniscently, and he put off fixing him until the next day. 

Thus a week passed, and the new boy’s fate still rested 
with the brawny Dooligan. It was an unhappy time for 
Licorice-legs. Every night he shivered at the thought of 
what might happen to him on the morrow, and every 
morning he awoke in the embrace of his familiar Trouble. 
But worst of all was the loneliness. . To walk home from 
school like a pariah, on the wrong side of the street, to sit 
gloomily on the steps of his side porch and watch the gang 
playing Indian in a near-by vacant lot, was gall and worm- 
wood to a sociable soul. Some of the smaller boys at 
school would have accepted him gladly, but they were 
lesser fry —he had only one aching desire, and that was to 
be a member, in honorable standing, of the gang. 

As he remarked bitterly one day to Gumdrop, who had 
squeezed through the back fence for a few minutes’ com- 
munion with his fellow-sufferer: ‘‘ Why, I ain’t used to it! 
In Schenectady I had a gang of my own. It was a bully 
gang, too. It could ’a’ licked your gang with one hand tied 
behind. And my gang never put a mean name on a neW 
feller, either.” 

Gumdrop coughed deprecatingly. ‘‘That’s Scrappy,” 
he explained. ‘‘He does the naming. And it’s Scrappy 
that’s got it in for you, Lick! He’s had a grouch ever 
since you whacked him on the windpipe.”’ 

Licorice-legs grinned, and then spat contemptuously. 
“‘T tell you what!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I believe Scrappy’s 4 
coward!” 

Gumdrop looked horrified. 

‘‘Well, I bet you,” persisted Licorice-legs. ‘‘I bet 4 
feller could scare him easy.” He looked musingly over 
the vacant lot to where, in a bit of timber-land bordering 
the river, the gang had built themselves a little cabin. A 
blood-curdling war-cry came from its vicinity. 

“Indians!” said Licorice-legs, bitter with longing. 
“Why, I bet you Scrappy and the whole gang would cut 
and run if they as much as smelt a real Indian!” 
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“Mebbe they would,” said Gumdrop dubiously. 

“J’d like to see ’em run,” mused Licorice-legs 
—and became aware that from the wish a bold 
inspiration had sprung. Little flecks of fire came 
into his black eyes. 

“Gum,” he said solemnly, ‘‘if you’ll stick to me, 
we'll scare the life out of em. . . .” 

Gumdrop started back. ‘‘Me? Aw,no! Idon’t . 
want to get the gang down on me !” 

“You won’t, honest,’’ pleaded Licorice-legs. 
“We'll just show the gang that Scrappy’sa coward, 
that’s all. Why, it’ll—it’ll amuse ’em, Gum!” 

He fixed the unwilling Gumdrop with his glow- 
‘Now look-a-here! I’ve got a dandy 
scheme.” 

He proceeded to unfold it in spite of his com- 

ion’s evident lack of enthusiasm. At the end, 
Gumdrop rose and edged toward the fence. 

“We're goin’ to have flannel-cakes for supper. 
] got-a go,” he said. 

Licorice-legs followed him. ‘‘Aw, wait, Gum- 
drop!” he pleaded. ‘‘I tell youwhat I’lldo. You 
remember that butternut cake we had the other 
day?” Gumdrop’s small eyes brightened. ‘‘Well, 
I'll get Molly to make another to-morrow, an’ I’ll 
give you a big piece of it if you’ll stick to me.” 

Gumdrop considered. ‘‘Make it two hunks,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’ll do it.” 

The bargain was closed. Next morning Molly, 
in the kitchen, started at the sound of an uncanny 
wail which echoed through the house. Her mis- 
tress smiled. 

“It’s only Alonzo and the fat, little boy from 








“You take it back, Scrappy Dooligan,” he 
hissed. ‘‘ Will you ever call me Licorice-legs again? 
Will you? Hey?” 

Scrappy instinctively reached for his enemy’s 
legs. They coiled about him like lively serpents. 
The new boy fought with a fiery ardor which 
paralyzed Scrappy. He relaxed his hold and 
blubbered for mercy. 

‘‘Am I Licorice-legs? Am I?” demanded the 
victor. 

“No, oh, no! you ain’t!” declared Scrappy 
hastily. 

The new boy got off his chest. ‘‘Well, then, 
that’s all for this time,” he said grandly. He 
turned to the boys who stood at the door of the 
cabin in amazed silence. ‘‘That’s a nice shanty 
you’ve got there,’”’ he remarked sociably. 

‘*W-w-won’t you come in?” one of them replied. 

‘Why, I don’t care if I do,” he responded, and 
they all trooped in again. 

It was even nicer inside than it had appeared 
to be to the lone Indian as he stood on his knoll. 
It smelt deliciously of drying muskrat skins and 
hickory nuts and sulphuric acid, which Reddy 
Jones had been using in an experiment. The new 
boy drew a long breath of happiness. 

‘“‘Tt’sa bully shanty,” hesaid. The gang glowed 
under his praise. They pointed out to him all 
their treasures. There was a tactful avoidance*of 
any reference to the past. Freed from the restraint 
of Scrappy, who had wended his way homeward, 
they demonstrated that they knew the way to 
treat a guest from Schenectady. Half an hour 








next door playing Indians in the garret,’’ she said. 
“It’s the first time Alonzo has seemed like himself 
since we left Schenectady.” She held up two red flannel 
bands. ‘‘I’m making them some head-dresses out of hens’ 
feathers.” 

“That fat, little boy’s got his nerve all with him,” 
snorted Molly. ‘‘ He sez to me this mornin’ that he likes 
his cake with plenty of butternuts in it!” 

“How odd!” said Alonzo’s mother. Alonzo’s father, 
who once lived in the West, had stopped after breakfast to 
help with a tomahawk, and had given Alonzo a lesson in 
war-whoops. In fact, the whole house seemed to brighten 
under Alonzo’s returning interest in life. At supper 
that night he was too excited to eat. He dragged his 
father away from his second cup of tea to help him with 
his war-paint, and, when the last touches had been added, 
he looked at himself in the mirror with keen satisfaction. 
He was indeed a terrifying figure of a Red Man. Father 
had achieved a realistic success with the paint-box, and 
mother had lent him a, scarlet and yellow couch-cover for 
a blanket. 

As he stole across the yard in the moonlight his very 
shadow had a thrill in it. The feathers of his head-dress 
cast. a sinister reflection before him and his wooden tom- 
ahawk was very lifelike. 

In a shadowy corner of the vacant lot he waited for 
Gumdrop. As the minutes slipped by, misgivings damped 
his spirits. Gumdrop did not come. The field lay all 
silvery in the moonlight; across it the fringe of wood 
arose dark against the sky. Just within that wood were 
the cabin and the gang. Should his darling enterprise 
come to naught because his one follower had cravenly 
failed him ? 

He began to creep forward, choosing the shadow of the 
fence. At the edge of the wood he came to a stop behind a 
big fir tree. - He could see the little, lighted window of the 
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“Will You Ever Call Me Licorice-Legs Again? Will You? Hey ?”’ 


cabin and hear the voice of Scrappy. Inside him the new 
boy began to shiver and shrink. But it never occurred to 
him to turn and run home. He crept nearer, to the top of 
a knoll which enabled him to look through the window 
into the cabin. Never did Paradise look more alluring to 
the wanderer outside its gates. They had a real fire there 
in the cabin; they had seats made to suit the individual 
tastes of the gang; there was the hide of a black-and- 
white calf on the floor, and Reddy Jones’ father’s old desk 
stood in a corner. 

As Licorice-legs gazed his heart melted with longing. 
What would he not have given to walk inside and take his 
seat among them? But Scrappy Dooligan sat enthroned 
on the black-and-white calf’s skin; the new boy shivered 
without. 

**T’ll bet,” said Licorice-legs, to hearten himself —‘‘I’ll 
bet he’s an awful coward.”’ Then, he gave his gaudy 
blanket a hitch about his waist, settled his feathers, and, 
crouching behind a bush on the knoll, cleared his throat. 

The boys in the cabin heard first a long wail which 
seemed to come from across the river. They were stricken 
in their seats. The sound came nearer. It rose slowly toa 
hair-raising call at their very door. They sprang to their 
feet, questioning each other with staring eyes. Licorice- 
legs could see them looking wildly from one to another, 
and he felt the joy of an artist in the success of his vocal 
efforts. He rose to his feet and began to ki-yi horribly. 
He could see that the boys expected their chief to inves- 
tigate. Also, he was aware that Scrappy hung back. 

He stopped his war-cry. The boys opened the door and 
Scrappy stepped unwillingly outside. 

Instantly, there smote his straining eyes and ears a sight 
and sound unnerving. On the moonlighted knoll a painted 
figure danced, waving a tomahawk and ki-yi-ing dread- 
fully. Scrappy Do-ligan made 
one moan of terror; then he 


later, when they all left the cabin together, it was 
significant that they allowed him to lock the door 
and hang the key on a secret nail in a hollow tree. The 
new boy was one of them at last. 
As they clattered together down the street toward home, 
a figure emerged from the door of Maccabee Hall. It 
was Gumdrop, wiping his mouth. 
‘‘Hi, Gumdrop!” they hailed him. ‘‘Where you been?” 
“‘Been to a chicken-pie supper,” he replied. The 
satisfaction of a perfect meal fadec from his face as he 
caught the new boy’seye. He edged along beside him. ‘‘I 
couldn’t come—honest,’’ he whispered appealingly. ‘‘They 
give me the dashers from two ice-cream freezers to lick!” 
Pig!” said Licorice-legs—not so very scornfully, be- 
cause he was too happy. He turned in at his own gate. 
Reddy Jones called out from across the street: 
**Hi, Licky; see you to-morrow!” 
And the new boy ran joyously up the steps. 
That was something like a name! 


Licky! 


So Circumscribed is Fame 


HEN President McKinley made his trip to California, 
Secretaries Hay and Wilson went along. 

Mrs. McKinley’s illness made it imperative for the 
President to hurry to San Francisco, and the Cabinet 
members were left behind to fill in at places where speeches 
were to be made. 

They came to Santa Barbara, where there was a large 
crowd. Mr. Hay explained the President’s absence and 
went on to say: ‘‘But we have a good substitute. I refer 
to Secretary Wilson, who is skilled in all the things you 
people of Santa Barbara should know about. He knows 
all about trees. In fact, I consider Secretary Wilson —— - 

‘‘Aw,” said a man in the crowd, ‘‘that’s all right about 
Wilson, but who the deuce are you?” 














ran. Unfortunately for Scrappy, 
home lay past that knoll. Ashe 
neared it a strange thing hap- 
pened in the heart of the Indian 
who dancedthereon. Hedid not 
know that Scrappy was headed 
for home. To all intents and 
purposes he was about to scale 
the knoll and fight him. And 
what did the Indian do? Heran 
to meet him. Even while his 
too-civilized legs shook for fear, 
something awoke within him and 
compelled him to combat. His 
tomahawk and blanket were 
cast off. When he sprang upon 
his enemy he was like a charged 
wire. Scrappy, bulky but 
nerveless, went down before him. 

In that glorious moment, 
Licorice-legs came into his own. 
He felt as if he could tackle the 
gang and chant a pean of 
thanks as he-did so. He was 
emancipated from fear. As he 
ground his knee into Scrappy’s 
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chest he reverted to his type. 


. and Watch the Gang Playing was Gall and Wormwood 











HE first blow to fall 
bi upon the unsuspecting 
head of the new play- 
wright is, in some ways, the 


worst of all—reading his play 


to the company. It is said 
that some experienced dram- 
atists enjoy this ordeal. If 
so, it only shows that there 
is no more accounting for playwrights’ tastes than for the 
public’s. Most authors dodge the issue, if they can; the 
trouble is that, in most cases, they can’t. One well-known 
New York manager accomplishes his fell design upon the 
novitiate by sending him a message to call at the office on 
such and such a date—‘“‘urgent.” So the innocent author 
turns up, wondering what is the matter and feeling rather 
important. He is led by the hand into a long room full of 
actors and actresses sitting in the hushed, expectant 
attitude of people gathered for the reading of a will. The 
door is locked behind him and the manuscript of his play 
is shoved into his hands. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ announces the heartless stage- 
manager, “this is Mr. Robinson, who will read you his 
play.” 

Every one looks at Mr. Robinson, at his face, his feet, 
and the manuscript shaking in his hands. 

Now, it is bad enough to read anything aloud to any- 
body —for those whose trade it is to write—but when it is 


a thing of your own, and a play at that (in the jerky, 


broken lines of modern stage dialogue, with the names of 
the characters to pronounce before each speech, which 
interrupts the flow of action), and, worst of all, to read it to 
a roomful of people who have made a life-study of reading 
lines—well; it seems so humorously presumptuous that 
Mr. Robinson is away beyond embarrassment; it appeals 
to him as too funny for stage-fright. So he shamelessly 
mumbles off scene after scene in a monotonous voice like 
a broker’s clerk reading off the market report. 


Helping the Cough-Drop Trade 


| gr cape the object of this stupid proceeding is to show 
the company how not to read their lines. That seems 
to the perspiring playwright the only purpose that is ac- 
complished, except, perhaps, also to help the cough-drop 
trade. I know an author who found at the end of the 
afternoon that he had devoured three boxes of lozenges, 
making an average of a box per act. He has never been 
given to cough-drops since. 

Nevertheless, though the reader may not see it, the 
reading is a good thing. Even if it does not show the 
players how to speak their parts, it at least shows them the 
relation of all the parts to one another and to the whole. 
It gives them the complete story, once for all. The con- 
scientious actor would, of course, take pains to listen and 
find this out during the rehearsals; but there are others 
who have been known to play in a piece an entire season 
without knowing or caring what it’s all about. They 
think only of their own parts, and grumble because they 
are not better; they come on at their cues, repeat their 
lines, perform their stage business according to instruction, 
and then hurry back to their dressing-rooms to smoke and 
curse the management and author for not appreciating 
a real artist when they see one. 

At the end of the reading, while the author is trying to 
break out of the room, and the players—not thinking 
about him at all—are all trying to tell one another at 
the same time that they haven’t had such an insig- 
nificant part in ever so many years, the stage-manager 
raps on the table for silence and gives the call for the 
first rehearsal: “‘To-morrow morning at eleven o’clock; 
Wallack’s Theatre.” 


THE SATURDAY 


ING ON A PLAY 


The Players Do Not Like to See the Author “ Out in Front” 


The Superfluous Playwright, Busy Stage-Manager, 
Contemptuous Actors and—the Production 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR 


or TRE sTtToLen 


Now, if the playwright prefers to save himself a month 
of worry and disillusionment, he disappears at this 
point and does not show up again until the time arrives 
for the dress-rehearsal. 

Aman who has had great experience in putting on plays 
once told me that an author may consider himself very 
fortunate if he gets fifty per cent. of his mental concep- 
tion across the footlights. 

But it is so hard to keep away. It is like a young father. 
He knows he is not wanted in the nursery, he is perfectly 
willing to admit that the nurse and doctor have had in- 
finitely more experience in handling babies—but, after all, 
whose child is this, anyway? 

As a matter of fact, no one should go into the theatrical 
business, any more than he should go into matrimony, 





“Look the Way You Do Now,” 
Whispers the Comedian 
in the Wings 
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unless he can stand a certain 
amount of worry and disillu- 
sionment. That is a part of 
the game, and it is all good 
fun if he doesn’t take it too 
seriously. So, if the play- 
wright can bear up under the 
cutting of an occasional fine 
passage with which he had 
expected to charm a patiently waiting world, he would do 
well to attend rehearsals pretty regularly. If he is tactful 
and will remember that he is merely the father of the play, 
and not also the mother and the nurse and the doctor, they 
are glad to have him there to explain the intention of lines 
and the'significance of the scenes. But unless he has had 
considerable experience he should leave to the others the 
problem of how to get the intention and significance over 
the footlights. If he is a wise author, he will provide in his 
contract that all cutting and alteration shall be done by 
his own hand, but the trouble with many of them is that 
they consider every proposed alteration a disfigurement. 
It gives an odd sensation the first time you drop in to 
see how things are progressing. Here are a dozen or 
twenty men, women and children in their street clothes, 
reciting your lines and following your stage directions; 
gesticulating, scowling, embracing—all quite as much in 
earnest about it as if their lives depended upon it, as in 
most cases they do. But you, somehow, had not counted 
upon their taking it so seriously. It produces a guilty 
feeling of having put a number of obliging people to a great 
deal of trouble, and at first one feels inclined to run and 
hide in the property-room before they accuse him of hav- 
ing perpetrated a practical joke upon the whole crowd. 


The Missing Duchess 


HOSE who are off stage, waiting for their cues, sit in the 

wings, reading the Daily Telegraph, doing fancy-work, 

or, as is more frequently the case, exchanging the gossip 

of Broadway. One of the ladies is pacing up and down 

studying her part in a rounded undertone and gesticulat- 

ing with the hand not employed holding the manuscript. 
She is so absorbed that she does not hear her cue. 

“Duchess! Duchess! Where’s that Duchess!” shouts 
the stage-manager. 

‘“*Your cue, dear!” calls some one near by. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” cried the Duchess, running on 
excitedly, and then proceeds to act like a duchess, more 
or less. 

The stage-manager, prompt-book in hand, sits in front 
telling the players how to doit. “That’s a tricky scene— 
perhaps we’d better run over it again,” he will say, tact- 
fully avoiding to mention that it is done all wrong. “And 
this time,” he adds, as if it were an afterthought, “suppose 
we try it this way, just to see how it works out,” and then 
proposes a treatment of the scene quite different from the 
conception of the players. 

By day, with the footlights turned off, the scenery 
removed and the drops raised, the stage is a great, barn- 
like place, lined with dust and disillusionment—but very 
interesting withal, like so many disillusionments. Far 
overhead, on the paint-bridge, the scenic artist and his 
assistant are industriously working away on the sets for 
the forthcoming production, painting with brushes as big 
as Tom Sawyer’s whitewash brush, and using a palette 
which runs on wheels. ‘Out in front,” as the auditorium 
is called by those “behind,” charwomen are quietly 
sweeping and dusting along the dark, deserted rows of 
seats in a most businesslike manner, as much as to say: 
“‘Go on with your spouting —you don’t disturb us.” 

During the first week of rehearsals, provided they 
have plenty of weeks at command for the production, 
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“Ah, but, My Darling, the Thing I Love About You Most of 
All is—er—ah—— I Never Can Remember that Line” 


the players literally read their lines—they do not speak 
them. They merely ‘‘walk through their parts,” as the 
saying goes, in order to ‘‘rough the scenes out’’ and get 
the “mechanics” —that is, the movements and relative 
positions of the players. The layman is likely to think 
that learning the words is the chief thing. That is the 
easiest feature of the job. The difficult thing is not what 
to say, but how to say it, and where, and when, and with 
what accompanying stage business. In scenes of intense 
action, calling for quick delivery and cut cues, as they call 
interruptions, it requires days and weeks of practice to 
make perfect; whereas long scenes of quiet conversation 
can often be learned at a few hours’ notice. 

It is interesting to observe the different characteristics 
of a company. As a rule, women are more often “quick 
studies” than men, but the latter are more adept at faking 
up lines of their own when they forget the author's; for, 
as in most fields of endeavor, women are more conscien- 
tious workers, while men show more initiative. 

Of course, during actual performances, once a line is 
missed there is no turning back, as one may do in reading 
a book; it’s gone, and they have to make the best of it. 
Some players are very clever at recovering a situation, and 
some of them are as helpless as children forgetting a piece 
at school. 

Once, during a certain performance, one of the players 
a capital actor, but of the sort who become disconcerted 
even at seeing an unfamiliar necktie on the stage, ‘‘ went 
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up in the air,” for some unknown reason, when it came his 
cue to ask a certain question quite vital to the scene and 
to the plot of the story. The prompter, as it happened, 
was in the wing across the stage from the helpless player, 
too far away to be heard without shouting in a voice 
which would carry across the footlights. There was a 
dreadful pause. The author, in the audience, felt like 
sinking through the floor. But just then the other man 
on the stage, the one “playing opposite,”’ as the phrase 
goes, arose to the occasion by remarking in a most natural 
manner, quite as if it were one of the lines he had-re- 
hearsed and played for weeks: ‘‘Sir, I see you hesitate; 
you wish to ask me a question?”’ 

“T do,” replied the other, coming to himself again. 
“T wish to inquire’ —and went on with his lines as usual. 


They Liked it Anyhow 


N ANOTHER occasion, the opening night in a Western 

city, the fly-man at the local theatre, whose duty was 
te lower the curtain, became so much absorbed in the per- 
formance that he left his post, and was gazing down from 
the bridge upon the stage when the ‘‘ring down” signal 
came. The signal was repeated. Still no curtain. He 
was out of hearing. It was agonizing. The players be- 
haved nobly; all held their positions as if posing for a 
theatrical photograph. The pause seemed like years. 
Finally the fly-man, perceiving that nothing more of in- 
terest seemed likely to take place in that act, decided to 
lower the curtain, to the infinite relief of the now panic- 
stricken actors. When the curtain finally reached the 
boards with a bump the stage-manager made a dash for 
that fly-man, emitting words which it would not be proper 
to print. But his emphatic remarks were drowned out 
and his dash halted by a tumult of applause from the 
other side of the curtain. The audience seemed to like 
the long pause. Apparently they considered it some 
new-fashioned climax from New York. 

Rehearsals, however, are not so formal or momen- 
tous. When the actors forget, they say, for instance, 
“Ah, but, my darling, the thing I love about you most of 
all is—er—ah—what in thunder is it I love about you 
most of all? I never can remember that line.’ 

“Oh, get your part and read it,” shouts the stage- 
manager. ‘‘It’s time you were letter-perfect. Don’t you 
realize we open next Monday?” And if it’s a man he may 
be sworn at to make him realize. 


Dealing Gently with the Players 


HE day of the brutal stage-manager, however, is, 

fortunately, rapidly passing. There was a time when 
you might hear them say to a woman, ‘‘ D—n you, dearie, 
put more tenderness in that line,’’ which must have been 
rather hard to do under the circumstances. But now- 
adays most of the best stage-managers are gentle and 
considerate with the players, men and women alike. Their 
corrections are put more in the form of suggestions. ‘‘A 
conference of artists,’ as I once heard Mr. Bronson 
Howard say, “ produces far better results than the martinet 
method.” For actors are the most sensitive people in the 
world; they are like children, and need sympathy and 
encouragement quite as much as firmness. There are 
very few who will not work themselves to exhaustion if 
they see that you believe in them. 

As a rule, the players do not like to see the author ‘‘ out 
in front,’’ either at rehearsals or during a performance. 
They look upon authors as a necessary nuisance, like the 
fathers of babies; but they do not sympathize with their 
desire to hang around. It isn’t merely because authors 
are apt to have absurd prejudices in favor of their own 
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Those Who are Off Stage, Waiting for Their Cues, 
Sit in the Wings, Doing Fancy-Work 


lines rather than those which the actor sometimes sub- 
stitutes; it is because authors are quite often unreasonable 
and desire subtle effects which it is quite impossible for 
any human being to get over the footlights. A certain 
well-known novelist once wrote a play which contained 
a stage direction somewhat like this: ‘‘ Enter Mrs. Brown 
in the manner of one who has just had a cup of tea.”’ 

One day, at the first matinée of a new play, the author 
was requested by the management to sit in one of the 
boxes, in order to get a good view of the matinée girls’ 
faces during the love-scenes, so that he might ascertain 
whether or not this element of the play registered. Now, 
people in boxes can be clearly seen by players on the stage, 
and there was a passage in the first act in regard to which 
the author had made frequent ‘‘suggestions” to the lead- 
ing lady, who took them very kindly. “There is plot in 
that speech. You must get it over—good and loud,’’ he 
said. The old aunt of the story was supposed to be sound- 
ing the young heroine’s attitude toward the noble hero, 
and the girl was supposed to reply, ‘‘Why, nonsense, 
Auntie; Mr. Jones merely interests me.’’ But just as she 
arrived at that point in the dialogue she happened to 
catch the eye of Mr. Robinson, the author, who nearly fell 
out of his seat at hearing his heroine declare, good and loud: 
“‘Why, nonsense, Auntie; Mr. Robinson merely interests 
me.” After that the author swore off sitting in boxes. 

When the carpenter and the scene-painter and the 
property-man have finished their respective parts in the 

(Continued on Page 30) 














The Stage is a Great, Barnlike Place, Lined with Dust and Disillusionment 
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AUTHOR OF MEMOIRS 


T’S better than a gold mine! With the old factory 
I we made last year twenty per cent.; with the new 
factory, what with all the advertising we’ve been 
doing and agencies started all over, we ought to clear 
thirty per cent. on our new capitalization.” 

The fat young man drew out a large, white handker- 
chief and wiped his broad brow, on which the perspiration 
had started beneath the line of coarse, black hair. His 
enthusiasm for the prospects of the Aerine Company 
had warmed him, and he found the chemist’s little box 
of a private laboratory stifling. Throwing back his fur 
coat he hitched forward in his chair toward the bench 
where the chemist sat dangling his legs and eying dubi- 
ously a round, blue bottle, with a decorative, silver-gilt 
label that bore in bold letters the name AERINE. 

“That’s the formula,” the visitor said, pointing witha 
pudgy finger to the printed wrapper. ‘‘ We got the thing 
from an old doc up in my home town. He’d used the 
prescription all his life, and the druggists up there got so 
they put it up and sold it over the counter. I saw there 
was big money in it, and when I was up home last I gave 
the old doe some stock for the formula. It was such a 
winner from the start that I decided to enlarge the com- 
pany—got Hurson interested in it. You know Hurson— 
Billy Hurson—an Alpha Delt man, too. I guess you must 
have seen him ’round here some?”’ 

The chemist nodded. ‘ Eighty-eight, a lawyer?” 

“‘That’s the one: Hurson, Roper & Henderson, a high- 
toned firm. Well, they organized the company, and 
Hursen took a block of stock and so did Roper. Hurson 
is the treasurer. So you see we’ve got a good crowd be- 
hind Aerine.” 

The chemist knew that his visitor was now coming to 
the point, and shifted his attention from the bottle to the 
fat face. 

‘“We’re looking for a chemist, some one with a position 
and a name, to go on the board of directors. I thought of 
you at once.” The young man glanced about the dingy 
little laboratory and out to the snowy campus across 
which black files of students were slowly passing from hall 
to hall. ‘‘Gee!’’ he exclaimed genially. ‘Takes me back 
ten years—same old game. Prex still talking about the 
privileges of the educated man? All the privileges I ever 
found was the privilege to hike for the dollar the same as 
the next fellow! Well, what do you say? Hurson and I 
talked it over coming in this morning—he lives out where 
I do at Edgemere—we thought five thousand would be 
the right salary for the chemist, and you could take some 
stock—pay for it as you could, you know.” 

The chemist’s white face flushed with color, but he said 
nothing, and the young man continued glibly: 

““*Twouldn’t take much of your time, you understand; 
wouldn’t interfere with your work here, of course. What 
we want is your name, see? It’s just a clean piece of 
velvet—a neat, little side-show, same as it is for Hurson 
and Roper.” 

He laid his hand sympathetically on the chemist’s knee. 

“It’s good of you to think of me,”’ the chemist stam- 
mered in response. 

‘““We want you, man. Do you remember,” he contin- 
ued irrelevantly, ‘‘that ninety-five Thanksgiving game 
with Eureka? That was a great kick of yours, Milly. I'll 
never forget the feeling in my tum-tums when the pigskin 
went sailing between the poles. It meant seventy-five to 
me, and that was a good deal of money then. Do you get 
out to see the boys often?” 

The chemist shook his head, murmuring: 

“T’ve been pretty busy —wife isn’t well —— 

“You are married? I’d forgotten. Married that pretty 
little Sigma girl! ‘Well, will you come down to Hurson’s 
office to-morrow morning? There’s a directors’ meeting, 
and I want you to meet our men.” 
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“You'll want me to sign the analysis, I suppose?”’ the 
chemist demanded abruptly. 

“Oh, sure; but that needn’t worry you. This isn’t any 
fake medicine concern. We’re manufacturers of an estab- 
lished article, like cod-liver oil. The Aerine Company 
is straight as a string, you understand, or Hurson and the 
others wouldn’t be in it.” 

The fat young man buttoned up his coat and drew out 
his gloves. The chemist fingered the bottle, saying with 
hesitation : 

‘“‘T’d like to make the analysis first, if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course.” 

There was, however, a sense of chill in the air, as if the 
chemist had not responded to his chance with all the alac- 
rity that might have been expected. But after a moment 
the fat man extended his hand cordially. 

“‘You’ll find it as described in the ad. Well, then, nine 
sharp to-morrow at Hurson’s office. So long, Milly!” He 
hurried into the hall, and presently reappeared on the 
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steps beneath beside a large motor. The chauffeur, who 
had been slapping his arms to keep warm, hastily hopped 
into the car, and the fat young man, settling himself 
beneath a fur robe, surveyed the quiet college campus 
with an air of interested complacency, as the machine 
leapt into the roadway and fled cityward with a mellow 
horn note. 

The chemist, who had ‘watched his visitor from the 
window, turned back to the laboratory bench with a 
reflection that ‘‘Lazy’’ Lammers always had been a 
‘high roller,” from the days when he kept a horse and 
buggy for his private use and the other fraternity men 
contented themselves with the humble bicycle. After 
looking into the general laboratory where there was a 
bustle of forty students working at the benches, he came 
back to his private den and picked up the gaudy bottle of 
Aerine. The flush that Lammers’ offer had brought had 
not completely died out of his pale face. Uncorking the 
bottle, he muttered, “‘ Let’s see what sort of rats’ poison 

Aerine is,’’ and turned to a glass case that contained his 
private apparatus. Shoving into a drawer some loose 
sheets that were covered with scribbled formulas, records 
of an elaborate series of private experiments, he prepared 
to make the analysis of the liquid in the Aerine bottle. 
While he was in the midst of this the door opened and a 
little man with a round, cheerful face called out, “‘ Hello, 
Miller! Busy?’ He walked unconcernedly to the bench, 
holding a letter in his hand, and seeing the Aerine bottle 
picked it up and smelt of it. 

“So that’s that new panacea for nerves they’re adver- 
tising in ten-foot letters?’ 

The younger chemist unconsciously squirmed at Pro- 
fessor Ronald’s contemptuous tone. The laboratory 
prided itself on keeping clear of ‘‘commercial”’ entangle- 
ments, at least since Ronald had been at its head: Pro- 
fessor Ronald, it happened, had married a woman with a 
considerable fortune, and was not warmly interested in 
the struggles of his subordinates to live on their salaries. 

““These people want us to send them a man—have you 
some one in mind? Twenty-five hundred as salary —good 
job for some youngster.’”’ He put down the Aerine bottle 
and glanced at the letter in his hand. 

“T’ll think it over.” Miller held out his hand for the 
letter, and Ronald gave it to him, still fingering the bottle. 

“Do you do much of this sort of thing?’ he inquired 
coldly. 

“It’s for a friend—an old Alpha Delt man,” Miller ex- 
plained nervously. ‘‘He’s president of the company.” 

Finally Ronald took himself off, and Miller resumed his 
analysis, which he was able to complete before luncheon. 
The results verified the printed formula except for a 
slight variation in the amount of one element. Instead 
of one grain of berzolide, according to the printed state- 
ment, the specimen contained nearly two. But this 
variation might be due to pure accident. With a sigh 
Miller locked his door and mingled with the outpouring 
flood of students. As he turned into the main avenue, he 
overtook Gerald, the electrical engineer, who was wad- 
dling, bag in hand, in the direction of the station as fast 
as his short legs would permit. 

“Must catch the Cross States express,” he puffed. 
‘Called to Omaha on a job.” 

Gerald, it was rumored over the campus, made regu- 
larly ten thousand dollars a year as advisory engineer for 
electrical enterprises, and signed many of those glowing 
reports that seek to interest the investor in their securities. 
Miller, keeping step with the waddle, reflected that prob- 
ably some laboratory “assistant” was to take charge of 
Gerald’s college work while he was absent. And yet Pro- 
fessor Ronald would undoubtedly frown on his connection 
with the Aerine people. Well, it would be worth his while 
to give up his position in the university, if necessary, rather 
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than lose the five thousand and the stock. There were 
many others in the faculty besides Gerald who did work 
“on the outside,” which frequently brought them in more 
than their salary—Silversmith, of the Economics depart- 
ment, who was a kind of expert accountant, not to men- 
tion young Thrasher, of the English department, who 
wrote textbooks by the ton, and Donne, of the Greek 
department, who edited a ladies’ magazine on Fridays 
and Saturdays. ; 

“We all have to do it to live,” the chemist thought, 
“or else marry as Ronald did. And the ones who do most 
of it, like Gerald, are the ones who get on best in the 
university, anyway.” 

Gerald’s broad back and little bag had already disap- 

eared in a street car when the chemist turned into the 
hallway of a large flat-building and started upstairs on a 
run, thinking, ‘‘ This will alter things for Nell somewhat.”’ 
Throwing open the yellow pine door he cailed out bois- 
terously, ‘‘Nell, where are you, girl? Something to tell 
you, Nell! Something’s happened.” 

“I’m in the kitchen, Will,” sounded a far-away, tired 
voice, accompanied by the sizzle of frying fat. 

In the kitchen at the other end of the narrow hall a 
frail, girlish-looking woman, with a loose mass of blond 
hair wound about her head, was trying to grill some chops 
over a gas stove. The drip-pan, left full of grease by the 
last careless servant, had caught on fire, to the alarm of 
the inexperienced housekeeper, and was filling the flat 
with heavy smoke. A small girl was clinging to her 
mother’s skirts and crying with fright. 

“Can you get this pan out?” the young wife called to 
the chemist. ‘‘The chops are ruined already.” 

She sank tremblingly into a chair beside the table and 
bent her head on her folded arms. 

“T don’t know what else there is for you to eat, Will,”’ she 
moaned, when her husband had removed the charred chops. 

A blue flannel waist, somewhat dingy and worn, was 
unbuttoned about the neck, revealing the tight cords and 
thin breast. Six years before, at the June Commence- 
ment, when they were engaged, she had been the prettiest 
girl on the campus, with a delicate, easily flushing skin 
beneath light, waving hair. The baby, the strain of irreg- 
ular housekeeping, the grind of making one dollar do the 
work of two—all this had crushed her. As she watched 
her husband investigate the burned chops, tears dropped 
from her eyes. 

“Will,” she said at last, “‘I just can’t—just can’t go on 
this way. You’ll have to let me go back to mother’s for 
atime. It would be better so for you, too.” 

And pushing the child away she buried her head in her 
arms. The chemist, giving up the chops as hopeless, wiped 
his hands on a towel and gazed remorsefully at the frail, 
bent figure. Somehow, he felt responsible for it all—for the 
fact that life was hard to her. Six years ago, when she had 
married him, she had been a gay, flowerlike girl, and in his 
hands the gayety and the flower bloom had withered away. 

“We'll see about that, Nell,’”’ he said gently, stroking 
her averted face. ‘‘Come into the dining-room while I 
eat some bread and milk. I must get back to my lecture. 
Oh, I had almost forgotten,” he added buoyantly, ‘‘my 
news! A piece of luck that will change things.” 

As he told her about the Aerine offer, it came over him 
what it would mean to her, all this additional money, and 
he no longer had any doubt about the amount of berzolide 
in the analysis. A flush came back to her pallid face—the 
animation of hope. 

“How good that is!”” she exclaimed; “and just when it 
seemed we were at the end of our luck.” 

With this ringing in his ears he hurried back to the 
laboratory. The analysis of Aerine was a closed question; 
he had forgotten the existence of ber- 
zolide. Nevertheless, as he passed a 
drug-store where a number of Aerine 
bottles were being placed in the win- 
dow by the druggist, he halted, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, went in 
and asked for a bottle of the stuff. 

“A fresh lot,’”’ the clerk remarked. 
“Tt’sthenewest bracer.” Helaughed 
cynically. 

Late that afternoon, when he had 
finished with his classes, the chemist 
put this new sample through his test- 
tubes. The result tallied with the 
former analysis except for the 
amount of berzolide, which was a 
whole half-grain larger in this speci- 
men than in the one Lammers had 
brought in. The chemist frowned, 
then reached for his desk telephone, 
and called up Von Steier, of the 
medical school. 

“Tell me about berzolide,’’ he de- 
manded abruptly. “Yes, I know 
what it is. I want to know what its 
medical properties are. Acts on the 
heart? Indeterminate, did you say? 
Is it dangerous—a—a—poison?” 


And Von Steier’s thick tone came back through the 
instrument: ‘It is not a thing to use unless you know. — 
Poison? Yes, if the dose is enough.” 

When the chemist had hung up the receiver he sat 
in grim thought. The door opened and Ronald entered, 
tiptoeing in a mincing manner. 

“Thought of anybody for that 
job?” 

“No,” Miller answered curtly. 

“What do you think of 
Bently?” 

‘He wouldn’t take it, would 
he?” 

‘He wants to get married,” and 
the head of the laboratory grinned 
sardonically. Perceiving thefresh 
bottle of Aerine on the bench he 
lifted it and twirled it about in 
his fingers, remarking with a 
slight sneer, “Still fooling with 
this pain-killer? What kind of 
dope do they use?”’ 

That night the chemist’s wife, 
who had revived marvelously 
since luncheon and was full of 
plans for their enlarged future, 
found her husband tired and glum. 
He went early to bed, remarking 
that he must get off on the first 
train to the city in the morning. 


i 
. HAT’S that you say?” 
Hurson demanded roughly 
as the chemist finished his re- 
marks. ‘ What’s berzolide? 
Poison, did you say?” 

He scowled and thrust his 
bearded jaw forward in the man- 
ner he had with witnesses. 

“Perhaps that is a strong 
word,” Miller replied. ‘But ber- 
zolide was in the two samples I 
analyzed, in different quantities.” 

‘“T'wo samples?’’ Lammers in- 
terjected in surprise. He sat at 
one end of the mahogany table in Hurson’s inner office 
with a mass of typewritten papers before him. His large, 
fat face gradually assumed an air of hostility. 

“Yes; I tried two; bought another sample at a drug- 
store, a fresh one, and found it contained more berzolide 
than the other—half a grain more.” 

‘Well, what’s the matter with berzolide? Ain’t it all 
right? Don’t the doctors use it in their prescriptions?” 

“Yes,” the chemist admitted. ‘But it’s a dangerous 
drug. It doesn’t act uniformly, you see. It’s a powerful 
heart stimulant, too powerful to use loosely.” 

‘‘Seems to work all right in Aerine,”” Lammers retorted 
sharply. 

A pause followed, while Hurson and Lammers studied 
the shining surface of the table, and Miller fidgeted. 

“Well,” Lammers finally shot out, “‘ what are we waiting 
for, anyway? I guess the berzolide or anything else in 


“Is it All Right, 
will?” 


Aerine won’t hurt a mouse. We'd have heard from it 
before this if it had done any harm.”’ 

‘Could this uncertain element be omitted? Something 
else substituted for it?’’ the lawyer inquired. 

Lammers sniffed, and the chemist answered hesitantly: 

“‘T am afraid not. I suppose the efficacy of your article 
depends on just that. 


If you take it out, or reduce the 
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amount to a minimum, it would be harmless, certainly. 
But just like so much water.” 

Lammers snorted, and the chemist added, with a touch 
of spirit: ‘‘I suppose that’s why the later specimen con- 
tained such an increase of the dose—to make it stronger.”’ 

“T guess we'll run our 
chances on Aerine just 
as it is being made,” 
Lammers remarked, 
and added coarsely, ‘‘I 
take it you don’t want 
the job?” 

The chemist’s blood- 
less lips twitched. “I 
do want the job—the 
worst way. But I can’t 
sign that analysis as it 
is now. And I can’t 
stand for using ber- 
zolide.”” 

Lammers grunted. 

“You can’t sign the 
analysis?”” Hurson de- 
manded searchingly. 

Miller, not trusting 
himself to speak, merely 
shook his head. The 
lawyer rose from his 
chair, and with his 
hands thrust hard into 
his pockets walked over 
to the window. Lam- 
mers beat a tattoo on 
his teeth with a metal 
paper-cutter, and 
finally jerked out: 

“All right, Miller! 
Sorry you can’tsee your 
way to taking the place. 
Wemust find somebody 
else—plenty of men, I 
guess, and good ones.”’ 

He sat up and drew 
the papers toward him 
with a jerk, as if to dis- 
miss the chemist. The 
latter rose awkwardly from his seat and fumbled on the 
table for his hat. Suddenly Hurson turned and asked the 
chemist : 

‘“‘What makes you hesitate? Are you afraid of the law 
or of scandal?” 

Miller shook his head. 

“You aren’t likely to have trouble so long as you keep 
the quantity of berzolide down.” 

“Well, then?” 

‘Why, as I told you, the thing has a trace of poison in 
it,” the chemist blurted out irascibly ; ‘‘not enough to harm 
most cases, to be sure. But with a weak heart, in case of a 
woman or child, it might mean—murder!”’ 

He grasped his hat, pinching the rim in his tense fingers, 
and started for the door. 

““Rot!’”? Lammers commented. 

The chemist wheeled. ‘‘ You’re taking chances! I won’t 
take them.” The lawyer watched him leave the room with 
thoughtful eyes. 


The chemist went from the city to his laboratory —not 
that he could work in his present state of mind, but he had 
not the heart to meet the frail, little woman in the flat, 
who was waiting expectantly his return. She would have 
to go back to her mother’s as she had suggested —a humil- 
iating confession of defeat after their six years’ struggle to 
exist on his salary —at least until he could “do something”’ 
to earn more money. The Aerine bottle was lying on 
the bench where Ronald had laid it. Miller chucked it 
hastily into the box of waste, where it fell with a crash 
among broken test-tubes and turned upward its brazen, 
silver-gilt face. Then he got out the sheets of his private 
experiments. It would take another year to complete the 
investigation, and when finished it would bring him a brief 
notice in the journals—just one of these unostentatious 
bricks in the vast fabric of Science. He could not afford 
to go on with it. 

“Have you thought of the right man for those Plano 
people?” Ronald inquired, sauntering into the laboratory. 
“Twenty-five hundred is something.” 

The Professor lifted the recumbent Aerine bottle with 
the toe of his shoe and stared at it inquisitively, then at 
the chemist. There was a mystery here which aroused in 
him a mild curiosity. 

““Twenty-five hundred? 
answered mechanically. 

“That’s what they offer. 
i bid 

The chemist reflected while his superior played with the 
Aerine bottle. 

‘‘What did you do with this?’ he asked. 


(Concluded on Page $2) 


Yes, it is a good bit,” Miller 


I gave you the letter, didn’t 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 





Lo, the Poor Senator! 


T NOON on March 4 next, Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 
who has been the only Indian in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for fourteen years, will stroll gracefully 

across the Capitoland become the only Indianin the Senate, 
preserving for the guides that portion of their remarks (to 
those who have a dollar a head for hearing many things 
about the Capitol and the Congress that will not be re- 
corded in history) that refers feelingly to Curtis as being 
the ‘‘only real American” in Congress. That ‘‘only real 
American” line makes a great hit with the visitors. 

Curtis isn’tall Indian. He is one-quarter Kaw and three- 
quarters something else, principally French and English. 
Still, he is enough Indian to be considered as one by the 
Government, and to get his allotment of Indian lands for 
himself and his children. That is the real proof of descent 
from the aborigines. If an Indian can get his Government 
allotment he is sure-enough Indian, no matter how little 
of him is descended from the noble red man of the forest. 
The Government can follow a strain of Indian blood down 
to attenuations that would make a homeopathic physician 
pale green with envy. Thus, it is highly profitable for an 
Indian to have children, and Curtis has five or six, showing 
that he is aware of his constitutional and Indian rights, 
for all the children have been declared in. 

Curtis is an Indian in many ways, albeit there are some 
features of the character of Lo that have been toned down, 
so to speak; by contact with the precept and practice of 
politics. He looks like an Indian, a sort of a Fenimore 
Cooper Indian, because he is tall and straight, and has 
coal-black hair and a copper-colored complexion and all 
those Cooper attributes, and does not resemble the pigeon- 
toed braves that come on from the West every year to see 
the Great Father in Washington, and spend some of the 
money which the kind and loving Indian Commissioner 
gives them. 

He was born in Kansas and has lived in Kansas all his 
life. The Government had not begun giving out the prize 
packages to its wards when he was a boy, and Curtis had 
a tough time of it. He was a newsboy, a bootblack, a 
jockey and drove a hack in Topeka. When he had no 
fare he read law-books on the seat of the hack and, after 
a time, was admitted to the bar. Then he had easier 
going, but his struggles did not end until he secured the 
county attorneyship, which helped some. He served there 
four years and then came to Congress, and has been there 
ever since. 

Curtis will stay in the Senate until he dies if he wants to. 
He is one of the most marvelous ‘‘mixers” that the West 
has ever produced, and he isn’t the professional-genial 
kind of a mixer, either. Nobody ever heard him tell a 
story. He is as devoid of a sense of humor as any and 
every Indian, but he knows people. He can call every man, 
woman and child in his district by the first name. He 
knows pretty nearly everybody in the State, and he in- 
tends te make the acquaintance complete within a year 
ortwo. That will settle it. He is strong with the farmers 
now, and he will gather them all in when he gets in contact 
with all of them as a Senator. 

During his fourteen years of Congressional life Curtis 
has had many fights in Kansas, and has gained the repu- 
tation of being the real remorseless, implacable, vengeance- 
if-I-wait-a-century-for-it Indian. All his friends have 
pointed to him and said admiringly of him: ‘‘ Now, there’s 
Charley Curtis. He’s an Indian, you know, and he never 
forgets and he never forgives. Once he gets on your trail 
he will follow you forever. Oh, he’s an Indian all right, 
all right!” 

Curtis cultivated that impression. He went out for 
some of the political leaders of the State with war-paint 
on. There was that militant citizen, D. R. Anthony, of 
Leavenworth, brother of Susan B. Anthony and a fighter 





who took a rough-and-tumble for choice if offered his pick 
between that and an easy and peaceful day. Anthony had 
a favorite pastime of writing pieces in his paper in which 
he began with the first letter of the alphabet and played 
the string out on epithets way down to the Z, applying 
them all to Curtis. Cy. Leland, boss of the Republican 
party, was another who had a pet aversion to Curtis, and 
Curtis used to utter a genuine Kaw war-whoop every time 
anybody mentioned Leland’s name to him. The present 
Senator Long was another. One day, when he was not 
feeling very well and really wasn’t in his best form, Curtis 
said Long was ‘‘a slimy viper in the grass that would stab 
you in the back.” Of course, that was an excited Indian 
way of putting it, but it went with the Kansas-Curtis peo- 
ple, who applauded and shouted and told the whole world 
that Curtis was the kind of a citizen they wanted to repre- 
sent them in Congress. 

Curtis wrestled up and down and across with Anthony, 
and with Leland, and with Long, and with others. He 
was a fighter sure enough. It was the boast of his friends 
that he never had learned the meaning of the word ‘‘ com- 
promise.” It wasn’t in his vocabulary. Not much. 





Representative Charles Curtis 
Newly Elected Senator for Kansas 


Indian, you know, and relentless as death! Once he put 
the sign on a man, that man knew he would be followed to 
his grave by this keen-eyed, fearless man, and had a reason- 
able certainty that, after his burial, Curtis would be around 
somewhere to say ‘‘Good riddance.” 

He was Charles Implacable Curtis, with no rebates and 
no side lines. That’s a good reputation to have in Kansas, 
too, and it fitted in so well with that one-fourth of Kaw 
that Curtis was constantly in the limelight. He kept on 








shaking hands and making friends. He was geri. 
ous and determined, and made it a business to dis- 
cover the lair of every vote, and then get that vote. He 
early decided that what the Senate needed was an Indian 
to participate in its councils, and he picked himself for 
the job. He had almost enough votes when Chester J, 
Long was elected in 1903, and his opportunity came when 
Senator Burton resigned because of a pressing engagement 
inside a Missouri jail. 

They all watched his fight. He was out in the open giy- 
ing and asking no quarter. It was great. Then one day 
a rumor crept around that Curtis and young Dan Anthony, 
old Dan being dead, had buried the hatchet. Kansas won- 
dered and wondered, but thought it impossible that Curtis 
would compromise anything. Indian, you know, and re- 
lentless as death! Pretty soon there came a rumor of an 
arrangement between Long and Curtis, and the implacable 
Charles didn’t seem so implacable as he had been. His 
implacability was getting a bit frayed around the edges. 
Not long afterward the third rumor arrived. It was 
stated in set terms that Curtis had compromised with Cy. 
Leland. 

Kansas was worried. It was a rude jolt to those Curtis 
people who had banked on that Indian strain that made 
it constitutionally impossible for him to leave the trail. 
Developments showed the stories to be true. Curtis had 
compromised. Instead of playing politics like an Indian, 
he was playing like a white man. The power of civiliza- 
tion had won. The one-fourth Kaw had been submerged 
in the three-quarters something else, and Curtis came to 
the Senate so easily that it was really no contest at all. 
Indian blood may tell for a time, but white blood has a 
louder voice and better opportunities for getting a hearing. 
That is what happened to Curtis. The relentless relented. 
He looked out for votes, and he got them. Kansas was 
grieved, but had to accept the result. 

He is going to the Senate with the direct idea of staying 
there. His Indian blood is conservative, and he likes the 
place. He will never be a showy Senator. He is forty- 
seven years old and, barring accidents, ought to be there 
for twenty or twenty-five years. 

That Indian blood! He will never relent, unless he can 
get an advantage out of it. He will never give up! Those 
Kaw characteristics are so marked! Still, there are occa- 
sions when the Kaw part of the Kaw-Curtis combination 
can be put discreetly in the background and the white 
part brought forward. Necessity knows no Kaw. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Admiral Dewey still maintains his reputation for being 
the best-dressed man in Washington. 


@ Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is the best speechmaker among the nine members of that 
distinguished body. 


@ James H. Eckels, of Chicago, bank president and former 
Comptroller of the Currency, is so small and slight that he 
is frequently mistaken for a high-school boy. 


€ Finley Peter Dunne, who writes Mr. Dooley, is so timid 
about making public addresses that he will not go to a 
public dinner unless he has a guarantee that he will not 
be called upon to speak. 


@ Representative Nicholas Longworth stood nobly by his 
father-in-law, the President, when the House voted to 
dispense with simplified spelling. He voted for “thru,” 
“tho” and “‘thoroly,” and said he liked it. 


€ William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, Tennessee, the con- 
tractor for the Panama Canal, is less than forty-five, red- 
headed, and has more than forty millions of dollars in con- 
tracts under way in this country at the present time. 
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walked with him through the garage, with the dusk 

of summer in her fresh cheeks and its breezes in her 
abundant hair. Here she had walked a thousand times 
before, a memory and a dream, yet scarcely less real to 
his consciousness. It was to forget her, or at least to 
subdue the thought of her, that he had labored as he had, 
day and night, workdays and holidays; but his one in- 
spiration in his work had been this fiction of his own 
mind, that she knew of his sober ambitions and shared 
them. And now, as she walked beside him in the flesh, 
she was alien to all her memory had inspired, as it was 
alien to her. He felt as if in a waking dream, in which 
truth struggles with the vision for mastery. 

“You say we are wrong,” she said. ‘‘But father— 
smile at him as we must, what he says has the ring of 
truth. J believe he is right!” 

He fixed her with his look. “You believe he is right, 
but I know! It is my business to know! And from 
to-day the question must be not of right, but of might!” 

She met his glance resolutely. ‘‘ Let it be a question 
of might. Your business! In your life of the cave man 
you have slipped behind the march of progress in the 
great world outside. All about us it is plain to those 
who will see that the future of industry is in consolida- 
tion. Against progress you are powerless.” 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘Theoretically—perhaps! Practi- 
cally —here and now—I am master. You have it in your 
power to save him from worse than ruin. Whatever 
it costs, in order to be true to yourself, and to him, you 
must save him!” 

Now as always, his dominance roused her antago- 
nism. ‘‘Must!” sheexclaimed. ‘By what compulsion? 
What right have you to command me?” 

“Because I love you.” 

“Love! You, who would sacrifice us all!” 

At the onset of a nature as positive as his own, Wistar’s 
courage expanded. Ten years ago the issue between 
them had been personal, and he had gone down to a 
speedy defeat. Now, he felt, they were two pawns 
in the vaster game of Fate, an inevitable conflict, of 
which the end was in other hands than theirs. ‘Because 
I love you,” he said, ‘‘would you have me do wrong?” 

“For a mere opinion, would you ruin—everything? 
It is grotesque, inconceivable!” 

“Tf only I might do as you wish! It is my fate to 
fight against you. And to do that, I am giving up the 
one right in life that I prize!” 

“What right?’’ she demanded. 

“The right to serve you. If I could be to you what 
Penrhyn is, if I could do for you what he offers i 
He broke off to check his passion. ‘I might not win 
you,” he concluded, “‘ but he would not!” 

“And why?” 

“Because I am the better man!” 

“On that subject also,” she said, “‘ youare theauthority.”’ 
But it was easier to be satirical of his pride than to ignore 
his earnestness and his conviction. As they walked on, 
searching the garage from floor to floor, it was she who 
broke the silence. ‘‘ Where do you suppose May is? You 
don’t imagine she can have gone out to walk with Billy 
in his overalls?” 

He shook his head. 

“Is there any place,” she suggested, her eyes smiling, 
“where they could be alone?” 

He caught her meaning. ‘‘The paint-room! 
paint-room, ho!’”’ And he led her to it. 

Before they entered Judith knocked with an elaborate 
little flourish of her fist, at which they both laughed. After 
a pause, Wistar opened the door. 

Billy and May were in a far, dark corner, beside a 
limousine, the door of which was left open. Guilt was in 
the conscious attitudes of both. ‘‘I was showing Miss 
Sears the patent sprinkler,” Billy said, with the excuse 
of self-accusation. May turned her back. 

“The patent sprinkler?’”’ asked Judith. ‘‘What is 
that?” At the sight of May’s back, she put her hand upon 
her lips. One shoulder of the waist bore the imprint of 
four grimy fingers. 


[' WAS a strange sensation that Wistar had as Judith 
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He Heard the Office Door Open 


“It’s a fire-extinguisher the insurance company made 
us put in here on account of the turpentine and varnish,’ 
Billy explained elaborately, pointing upward. The 
ceiling was studded with bits of metal like the nozzle of a 
garden-hose. ‘‘The least little rise in the temperature, 
and the whole place is doused.” 

By this time Sears and Penrhyn had joined them. 

“It is not,” said Penrhyn, ‘what I call a successful 
invention.” 

“Have you tried it?” Billy asked. 

“The least little rise of temperature?” Penrhyn asked. 
“Then how have you two escaped a ducking?”’ 

Billy saw his handiwork. ‘‘Get out!’”’ he said in a 
fierce aside to Wistar. ‘‘Shut up, can’t you?” Then he 
delivered a kick on his cousin’s shins. 

“Cheer up, man,” said Wistar; ‘‘what are you kicking 
about? You’re engaged!” 

Billy’s face lighted with sudden inspiration. 
course,” he cried. ‘‘ We're engaged!” 

May threw herself into Judith’s arms for a brief mo- 
ment, and then started back with flaming cheeks. ‘‘Now, 
what are you all laughing at?’’ she cried. ‘“‘Of course 
we're engaged!”’ The righteousness of her anger quelled 
them all. 


“Yes, of 


But, like another lady, she protested too much. 














“In order to be engaged it isn’t necessary, is it, to say 

a whole lot of things?”’ 

“TI was just going to say it,” Billy explained, con- 
fused with anger, ‘‘when Wistar came in and ——”’ His 
rage and embarrassment choked him, and he went 
protectingly to May. 

“‘And checked the flow of the automatic fire-extin- 
guisher,”” Penrhyn concluded. 

“Stanley!” Judith cried, as vehemently as she could 
for laughing. ‘‘ You are intolerable!”” She reached out 
her arms about the two unfortunates, and gathered 
them in one vast embrace of sisterly tenderness, while the 
others stood by, a little ashamed, perhaps, of their 
laughter. 

Presently, Judith turned to her father. “‘Have you 
a hanky, Daddy? I’ve left mine somewhere in my bag.” 
Her cheeks were streaming with happy tears. 

“Shall I get the bag?”’ asked Penrhyn. “Did you 
leave it out in the car?” 

“There, or in the office,” said Judith, between sobs 
and smiles of tenderness. 

Penrhyn vanished. 

When he returned the others were in the mood of 
reverent sympathy. But he was in high spirits. ‘‘The 
car is mended!” he cried. And then to Judith he added: 
“* Are you fond of walking?”’ 

“‘Yes, and what then?”’ she queried. 

“Then perhaps you will let me take you home in that 
automobile?” 

xi 
HEN Andrews entered his room, late that after- 
noon, the first object to catch his eye was a large 

Bible on his bureau. He paused at sight of it, and then 

with an angry impulse threw it upon the floor and 

kicked it beneath the bottom drawer. Opening the 
drawer, he took from among his winter underclothes the 
few tools of the modern cracksman. Then he reached 
above the door and took down a flat key—the key of 

Wistar’s office. 

He hastily made his way back to the garage through 
the most crowded streets, peering into the shop-windows 
as he passed so as to avert his face. Everything de- 
pended on his approaching and entering the garage un- 
seen. The hour was in his favor, being that at which 
most of the hands were at supper. He let himself into 
the office unobserved. 

Shades and awnings were down, and the twilight with- 
out penetrated feebly. But he had no need of light. 
He replaced two of the bulbs on the electric fixture with 
the plugs of two wires. The end of one of these he con- 
nected with the lock on the safe. On the end of the 
other was a carbon style with a wooden handle. When 
he touched the style to the safe it became incandescent, 
like the carbon of an arc-light, rapidly heating the metal. 
A common crockery plate, through a hole in the centre 

of which the style was thrust, protected his hand from the 
heat of the glowing iron, and: vair of black goggles shaded 
his eyes from the glare. 

Once, as he worked, he heard the steps of some one 
walking up the gangway outside, and his hand trembled, 
rattling the plate on its style. Again, there was the sound 
of a motor, turning into the garage at high speed. His 
stomach seemed to fall within him, and for a moment he 


felt sick. But there was no time to investigate every 
stirring of a mouse. Such turns were the incidents of his 
vocation. 


Presently, the metal surrounding the style was white- 
hot and plastic; and though it was an inch thick and more, 
he forced a hole through without difficulty. With dexter- 
ous speed and precision he made a semicircle of such 
punctures about the lock, the whole region of metal be- 
coming malleable. At the end of ten minutes the door of 
the safe swung open. 

The nervous tension under which he had worked now 
mounted to a sense of triumph. There was a messenger- 
office on his way home; and he calculated that, in ten 
minutes more, he would have delivered the goods. Be- 
tween then and the hour of calling on Penrhyn to claim 
his reward, he reflected, there would be time to blow 
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himself to a restaurant dinner. He took the card out of his 
pocket, and prepared to read it by the light of an electric 
pocket lamp. But he stopped short, for at that moment 
he heard the office door open. 

A scattering chill spread down his spine, but his nerves, 
weak to apprehension, responded firmly to the call of 
active danger He grasped his revolver and glanced 
fiercely toward, the entrance. There were more sounds, 
as of some one coming in; but to his amazement he could 
see nothing. To all intents and purposes, he was blind- 
folded. He tore the black spectacles from his ears. Still 
he was in darkness. With a sudden access of terror, he 
realized that his eyes had not yet recovered from the 
dazzling glare in which he had been working. His one 
thought was to cry ‘‘ Hands up!” but his voice was choked 
by the primeval terror of midnight. With a sudden click, 
a light in the chandelier flared out, and then, though daz- 
zled, he saw the white front of an evening shirt. Wistar 
was standing by the door. 

“Oh, Andrews!” Wistar said in the most matter-of-fact 
way imaginable. ‘‘What can J do for you?” 

Was it possible Wistar did not suspect? For a mo- 
ment Andrews debated the chances of escape. 

But the moment was too much. With a sudden leap, 
Wistar was upon him, gripping his revolver-hand and 
swinging him about-face. In another instant his two 
arms were pinioned behind, the revolver was wrenched 
from one fist and the card forced from the other. Then 
he was released, and, turning, found Wistar, who was 
coolly scanning the card. 

“““(1) Gear-shifting devices,’” Wistar coolly read. 
“Drawings, descriptions and records of tests. (2) Auto- 
mobile-makers. List of figures!’ To whom are these 
things of interest?’’ He was still quite calm, but there 
was a sterner ring in his voice. 

Andrews was silent. 

“To our guests of this afternoon? 
were interested in our conversation. 
was why I came back.” 

“TY done it for myself,” said Andrews. 

Wistar went to the safe and took out the two papers. 

‘This, perhaps,” he said, indicating the package of 
Minot’s designs. ‘‘But not this!’’ he added, showing the 
list of his allies. ‘‘One of our guests bribed you? Which 
one?” 

Andrews was mute. 

“Tt was Penrhyn!” 

Still the man made no answer. 

“You forget?’ Wistar observed. 
he pressed a bell. 

As he did so, Andrew’s resolution gave way in a fit of 
hysterical tears. ‘Don’t call the copper!’’ he implored. 
“T didn’t steal nothing! You still got it ali! But they 
would give me twenty years all the same. Think of it, 
sir—you who have always known liberty and ease! 
Twenty years of livin’ death! I’d be sixty when I got out, 
if I lived—-an old man out of work! Only don’t call the 
cop, and I will tell you anything!” 

Wistar reflected a moment. ‘“‘If you said it was Mr. 
Sears,’”’ he said, ‘‘I should know you lied.” 

With the hope that Wistar might weaken, Andrews 
threw himself upon the desk and sobbed with theatrical 
hysterics. 

“Quit that!’”’ Wistar thundered. 
jug you!” 

The suddenness with which Andrews recovered his 
self-possession was instructive. 

“‘T know who wants all this,’’ Wistar deliberated, with 
quiet irony. ‘‘As for the invention, I’m sorry to say I 
can’t give it to them, It’s not mine. And, in the list 
here, there are some matters that are confidential.” He 
opened his pocket-knife and cut the five names of the 
deserting ailies of the trust. ‘‘But the rest you are at 
liberty to send.” 

All Wistar’s efforts at persuasion, all his threats, had 
gone wrong; but chance had now put it in his power to 
give his enemies the most absolute and convincing evi- 
4ence of the fight he stood ready to make. He unlocked a 
drawer in the desk and took out an envelope. ‘Here! 
Write the address on this.” 

‘What address?’’ asked Andrews. 

“‘Can’t you remember yet?” Wistar remarked with 
dry unconcern. 

A workman entered, and Wistar bade him ring for a 
messenger. 

Then he turned to Andrews, ‘Remember your prom- 
ise! It’s not too late yet to jug you. Besides, if you 
don’t send it, you lose all they have promised you. 
Nothing worse could happen, even if I read what you write. 
And I give you my word of honor I won’t read it.” 

Andrews looked at him, questioning, incredulous. 

““You don’t understand why I do this?’’ Wistar pursued, 
half in satire and half in earnest. ‘‘I don’t want to do you 
out of the swag! I am very much afraid you'll need it. 
I’ve given you your last chance. I ought to have known 
long ago that there’s no use trying to help you.” 

Andrews addressed the envelope, and began to fold 
the paper. 


I noticed that you 
That, you know, 


‘No matter.”” Then 


“T promise—I won’t 
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“By the way,” Wistar interrupted, “‘you had better let 


me add a word é6r two!” He took the paper and wrote: 
“‘Minot’s drawings would be of no use to you. The inven- 
tion is to be patented at once and a strong company 
formed to exploit it. The names of your deserting allies 
you will know very soon, if you fight us, and very weil.” 
Then he returned the paper to Andrews, who inclosed it 
and addressed the envelope. 

“‘Dimmick,”’ Wistar said to the workman, ‘‘ Andrews is 
discharged. He’s a bad lot, as you see, and the worst 
of it is, he doesn’t care.’ 

Andrews was breathing more freely now. “I ama bad 
lot. You’re right,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve been good to me, 
but it’s no use. Give me some real brainy work, and I’m 
Johnny-on-the-Spot. But day-labor—it bores me. I 
can stand anything better than ong-we.” 

When the messenger entered, Wistar prepaid the charge. 
Andrews gave him the letter and started to follow him out. 

‘‘One moment,” said Wistar; ‘‘ you have quite forgotten 
who bribed you?” 

“‘T didn’t say nobody bribed me.” 

“Tt was Mr. Penrhyn!” 

“‘No, sir,” Andrews answered with all the appearance of 
truth. ‘I give you my word of honor it wasn’t him.” 
Then he went out with Dimmick. 

When Wistar was alone he looked at the marks of the 
pen on the card where the name and address had been. 
The ‘‘Mr.”’ was legible, and the tops of the capitals still 
indicated the beginning of given name and surname. 
With this data, it was the work of a moment to calculate 
that the given name was too long for ‘‘Stanley”’ and the 
surname too short for ‘‘Penrhyn.” He tried ‘‘ Livingston 
Sears,” and it seemed to fit. Again and again he made 
the calculation with the same result. ‘‘ Bribe-giver? 
Thief!”” he kept saying to himself. “It isn’t possible! 
Her father!” 

He sat a long time in silence, and, the more he thought 
the more his suspicion preyed upon him. Slowly his 
anger rose, and with it his convictions. His instinct had 
been right from the first. With such men he could make 
no alliance. 

Presently he remembered that he had promised to dine 
with Mr. Sears. If his suspicions were just, that was not 
possible. Yet he was too right-minded and too fair to 
assume the guilt of any man until it was proved, and least 
of ail of Judith’s father. He resolved to go to Sears at 
once, and lay the whole matter frankly before him. But 
he had no hopes of the outcome. ‘‘ War!” he said out 
aloud. ‘‘ Whatever the cost, the end can only be war!” 

What the cost would be Wistar was only too painfully 
aware. At best he pictured Judith fading into middle life 
as a governess or a paid companion. At the worst—but 
his mind refused to picture what her life would be with 
Penrhyn. 

XI 
N LEAVING the garage Judith had asked her father 
to take the front seat with Penrhyn, and prepared to 
sit behind with May. 

“But you are riding with me/” Penrhyn protested, 
drawing her aside. 

“Surely you understand!’ she expostulated. ‘Think 
of poor May—what a drop from the paint-room, if she has 
nobody even to hold her hand!” 

Penrhyn’s answer was to make a face, at which Judith 
laughed good-naturedly, stepping into the tonneau. Then 
he took his place at the wheel beside Mr. Sears, and set out 
to make the circuit of the park before starting home. 

“Oh, Judy!” May whispered. ‘‘If you could only do 
it, too! It’s such fun!” 

‘“‘A matchmaker already!” Judith laughed. 
shall it be?” 

“You know who! He’s so tall and straight. And his 
eyes—if he looked at me only once as he looks at you 
always, he could spread me on his toast for breakfast, I’d 
be that melted!” 

‘Horrors! That, too, already? You are insatiable!” 

‘‘Hold on, there,’? Penrhyn cried, looking around at 
Judith with a grimace. ‘‘That’s not playing the game!”’ 

May made a face in response which he did not see, and it 
was perhaps as well. 

Penrhyn had scarcely turned his back on them again 
when a vigorous knock developed in the motor. 

May leaned forward and warned him of this, as she had 
done, in fact, once before that afternoon. ‘If you don’t 
retard the spark,” she said, ‘‘you’ll blow us up all over 
again!” 

Penrhyn answered that the trouble was with the car- 
bureter, which was running too thin a mixture. His 
explanation was cut short by a report in the muffler. He 
brought the car to a stand in front of another of the many 
garages of upper Broadway; and, saying that it needed a 
thorough overhauling, asked Mr. Sears to take May home 
on a trolley —the telltale imprint on the girl’s shoulder was 
hidden beneath her automobile cloak. 

Judith was too good a sportsman to leave Penrhyn, a 
fact which had no doubt entered into his calculation. 

As the trolley bowled away from them, he professed to 
have thought of something, and, making a few passes 
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beneath the bonnet, he mounted and tried the car, [t 
went as well as ever—though that is not saying much, 
And so it happened that they two alone ran into the 
park and made the circuit toward the Fifth Avenue gate, 
Judith was too independent and too sure of herself to pay 
much heed to matters of form; and, as Penrhyn urged, 
the one great joy of midsummer in Manhattan was that 
conventionalities relax. 

With regard to Penrhyn she had always a half-conscious 
misgiving. There was a trace of cynicism in his wit, a 
brittleness in his good humor, that gave him at times the 
effect of a lack of breeding, even of moral tone. But for 
the most part she laid the blame upon herself; it was the 
foible cf such as she to be captious with men. She owed 
him consideration, moreover, for her father’s sake. 

The park was deserted at this hour, and, when they 
reached the vine-covered crags that overhung the road at 
the northern end of it, Penrhyn drew up in their refreshing 
shadow. A great ledge reached out above their heads, 
breathing earthy sweetness from its mantle of English ivy. 

‘‘What a sportsman you are!” he exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
comrade!” He turned in his seat and faced her. 

At this moment, as Judith recognized, his glance was 
more personal than she had ever known it, and more 
earnest. She shrugged her shoulders, and drew back 
in her seat. 

“You know—what the matter is,” he said intensely, 
almost fiercely. ‘‘ You must know!” 

“I’m so sorry! I hoped it might be different—with 
you. But it’s always this way!” 

“‘Always! You mean that I’m like everybody else?” 

“In one respect, yes! Meeting, liking, comrades—a 
charming comedy. Every friend a different friend, and a 
delightful friend. You, Stanley, are very different, and 
very delightful. But then comes the catastrophe that 
makes all men alike!” She broke off, and, presently, 
added with a sad, little smile: ‘“‘Every time I am deserted 
I am lonesomer and more forlorn!” 

‘‘Lonesome! You can’t be more so than I have been, 
day in and day out, by your very side! You will never 
know what that has cost me!” He turned his eyes full 
upon her, and she met them with a quick, courageous 
glance as if to discover the passion she dreaded to find in 
him. But now, as always, he exerted his self-control. 
“T don’t ask you to consider me—only yourself! You 
say you are lonesome. You are young now, and will be 
for many years. But you will never be less alone! And 
I—I am lonesome!—most of all when I am with you, 
pretending that I don’t love you!’’ He looked at her 
resolutely. ‘‘This is our last day together—unless you 
make it the first together! Think!” 

“Haven’t I thought? But the escape! 
Marry a man!” 

“Yet you have always liked to be with men! Why 
have you never married?” 

Judith reflected a while. ‘‘Sooner or later, even those 
I liked most—the way they looked at me was horrid! 
You know what I mean?” 

“‘Of course—the blackguards!”’ 

She paused, not quite satisfied. Then she said, with 
the frankness that was so much a part of her: “‘It may-be 
my fault, too. The one way not to get burned is always 
to be playing with fire. May’s life has been so different 
from mine—and now look at the blessed dear!” 

‘The only trouble with you is that the man doesn’t live 
who is worthy of you.” 

“No, no!” she protested. 
the fault is in me. 
rightful destiny.” 

“‘That’s a fact. The one sure thing is that all our ances- 
tors have gone in for it! It’s less important whom you 
marry than to be married—granted a few essentials— 
congeniality, and all that.” 

Judith shivered. ‘‘But those solemn, those awful 
words in the prayer-book!” 

‘*We'll leave out the ‘obey.’”’ 

She shook her head. ‘I could promise to obey. The 
will is its own master. But to promise to love, to honor 
any man—a husband—forever!’’ She broke off with 
whimsical scorn. ‘‘I should hate him in three weeks, and 
despise myself! And then, there is always the chance E 

‘“What chance?” 

“‘T have noticed that marriage is often a prison-cell that 
makes the guilty wretch look through the bars upon the 
world outside—even if it is for the first time—as beau- 
tiful!’”’ 

All around them was midsummer verdure, fresh and 
abundant, through which, far ahead, there was a glimpse 
of the city, bathed in the glow of the early evening sky. 
She had almost forgotten Penrhyn in the beauty of it 
when he turned upon her with the air of confronting her. 

““You mean Wistar!’” 

Again she shrugged her shoulder. ‘‘ Among the others— 
perhaps!” 

He flushed with anger, and took from his pocket an 
evening paper, which he had bought on the sidewalk—the 
world was always with him—and turned to a report, 
apparently more authentic than those that had preceded it, 


Marry? 


“Tt isnot that! I know it— 
Marriage is the common lot, the 
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of the combination of foreign manufacturers. ‘If this is 
true, they’ve stolen a march on us—and all on account of 
James Wistar & Co.! For the sake of an obstinate 
idea, a blind prejudice, he is ready to wreck everything. 
Do you remember the last time one of your father’s pro- 
motions failed? Except for your presence of mind, the 
pall would have struck not his shoulder but his heart! 
Wistar isforcing him tothewall. I am working to save him. 
Whenever you see his poor, lame arm, remember that!”’ 

She met his plea bravely and not without resentment. 
“The moment you lose faith,” she said, ‘‘ youaretosay so!” 

“Of course. Why, of course!” 

“ As for my future—if the worst comes to the worst, I 
canwork!” Already, as she now told him, she had had the 
offer of a position as man- 
aging saleswoman in a new 


Penrhyn’s face lighted, but his discretion was admi- 
rable, and he said no more. 

There was a gas-lamp just in front of them that burned 
with a dense, white flame. The lamplighter came up with 
his ladder and snorting hand-lamp and lighted it, eying 
them furtively. 

Penrhyn cranked the engine and sped away down the hill. 

Judith looked back at the wooded nook they were 
leaving. ‘‘It is such a beautiful world,” she said sadly. 


Xl 
ENRHYN lived in the Benedick, on the West Side of 
Washington Square and so near the Sears’, across the 
corner of the square, that the front windows commanded a 
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‘Blue imps again, sweetheart ?”’ she said, giving a final 
feminine tug at his tie. ‘I’m off to dress, but I’ll be back 
in a little jiffy!’”” As she went out she turned and cau- 
tioned Penrhyn not to be late himself. 

When she had gone, Sears held up a paper which he 
carried in his hand. ‘‘Do you know how this was sent to 
me?” he asked—‘‘the list of Wistar’s allies, their re- 
sources and their year’s output?” 

“‘Andrews!”’ Penrhyn exclaimed in anger. “The 
scoundrel! The idiot! I told him to send it to me!” 

“You!” said Sears ina low voice, horror and reprobation 
spreading upon his face. 

For a moment Penrhyn was embarrassed. In the old 
man’s own house—the atmosphere of generations of cul- 

tivation—it was not so 
easy to disregard his dig- 





and fashionable bureau of 
home-supplies. Thesalary 
would be small, but enough 
to live on—even to provide 
for her father; and she 
looked forward to a life of 
self-supporting usefulness 
as far better than her exist- 
ence of the past few years. 

“Of course!) Why, of 
course,” he repeated, this 
time with a more accurate 
note of conviction. 

“As for Mr. Wistar,”’ she 
went on, with her instinc- 
tive honesty, “he is not 
quite as bad as you say. 
He would give anything in 
the world not to oppose us 
—except his opinions.” 

“Are you afraid,” he 
demanded, “ to leave Wistar 
outside the bars?” 

“Afraid!” she repeated 
with sudden animation. 
“No! Of all the men I 
have ever known, he is the 
most horrid /”’ 

“The brute!’ Penrhyn 
exclaimed. 

“That is,” she added in 
a voice that was unwont- 
edly impersonal, “‘ of all the 
nice men,” 

Hewas silent a long time. 
“I’m trying to think it 
out,” he presently said. 
“You’re not unmarried 
from choice?” 

“That’s what makes it so 
hopeless. The girls who 
glory most to be old maids 
are the first to—what do 
they call it?—make their 
catches?”’ 

“Then let me love you!” 
he cried, almost forgetting 
himself in a moment of 
passion. But he went on, 
with a quick touch of the 
grotesque: ‘‘It’s got to 
be somebody!” Then he 
added, with appealing, 
childlike persuasiveness: 
“Let’s be comrades—bach- 
elor comrades!”’ 

“But still there would be 
the bars!” 

“In another year or two 
you will be thirty!” 

“Three years, almost— 
you are unkind! But you 
don’t need to tell me!—I 
shall be a real old maid.” 








nity. ‘‘I never agreed to 
it,” he protested. ‘An- 
drews went ahead and did 
it.” He offered to take the 
paper, nevertheless. But 
Sears withheld it. 

There was a knock at 
the door and a middle- 
aged serving-woman came 
in. ‘A party to see you, 
sir,” she said to Sears. 
“Not very respectable. A 
little in the drink, sir, if 
you'll pardon me.” 

“With red side-whisk- 
ers?” Penrhyn asked 
quickly. ‘Pack him off at 
once!” 

As he spoke, however, 
those same whiskers ap- 
peared at the door, fram- 
ing a pasty face and faded 
blue eyes that were swim- 
ming in alcoholic felicity. 
*‘Not quite so soon, Pen- 
rhyn,’’ Andrewschipped in 
jauntily. Seeing that 
Sears held the paper, how- 
ever, his manner changed. 
“Oh, my missive has 
reached you?” he said. 
“Then I’m off! Only 
wanted tomakesure. Re- 
member, midnight! Ow 
revower !” He bowedwith 
an elaborate courtesy —an 
inebriate reflection from 
his environment. 

Penrhyn strode toward 
the door and caught him 
by thecollar. ‘I told you 
to cut out the drink!” he 
cried; ‘‘and I told you to 
send that matter to me!” 

Andrews hesitated a 
moment and then said 


nonchalantly: “I was 
interrupted.” 
“Interrupted! What do 
you mean?” 
‘Old Wistar come back.” 
“What!” 


“He cut out them slips 
with his pocket-knife; but 
he left the figures and told 
me to send ’em to any one 
I wanted. This here he 
added out of his head.” 
Andrews took cone corner 
of the paper, and focusing 
his blissful eyes on it began 
to read Wistar’s note with 
stumbling care. 

‘*Youmade out you were 








DRAWN BY A.B. WENZELL 


“You promise, when you 
are that, to—to be com- 
rades? That isthe best part of beingmarried. That iswhat 
marriage comes to if it is happy—in spite of all the 
Tomance. Why not begin with reason and sense?” 

She was silent. Overhead a large gray squirrel, that 
would leap upon any one’s forearm for a peanut, dashed 
out upon the crag and chattered at them with ecstatic 
resentment against this invasion of his wilding citadel. 
But it would have taken some one much more deeply 
versed than Judith in the wisdom of the heart to spell 
the warning of his diminutive rage. 

“It sounds sensible,” she said. 

“Then promise!” He reached forth his hands. 

She drew back at first, and then took one of his hands in 
a feminine version of a masculine handshake—which was 
about as near the real thing as if she had thrown a stone. 

Comrades!” she said. ‘When I am a real old maid!” 


** We Shall be Evicted Like Irish Peasants!” 


view of each other. He had moved here when he first met 
Judith, accepting the name of the house, so satirical in its 
application to the abode of resolute bachelors, as augury 
of a better fate for himself. It was late when he drew 
up before the white marble portal of Judith’s house, but 
he made an excuse of the nearness of his quarters and 
entered with her. They went upstairs to the library, and 
he took a place near the window, where he could watch 
for the arrival of the messenger from Andrews. 

The two were scarcely seated when Mr. Sears came into 
the room, already dressed for dinner, except that his 
jacket hung loosely from one shoulder. He was evidently 
in low spirits; but he greeted them with his accustomed 
courtesy, and proffered the loose lapel to Judith. ‘‘ Your 
pardon,” he said to Penrhyn. ‘‘My game shoulder! 
Judith always helps me.” 





doing it for us?” Penrhyn 
interrupted angrily. 
‘‘Made out? Made out nothing! He tried to make 
me own it was you bribed me. I gave him a steer. He 
don’t know I sent it to your old pal here.”’ 
‘*Silence!”’ Sears exclaimed in dignified anger. 
my house.” 
Neither of the others heeded him. 
“‘That’s a likely story,” said Penrhyn. 
‘Likely or not, it’s true. Try him and see. If he 
knows, you don’t have to pay me. That’s all.” 
“You could have told him you were doing it on your 
own—for Irvingdale Smith—as you have done before!” 
‘‘It’s lucky for youl didn’t! You'd never ‘a’ seed this! 
And it’s lucky for me! Where'd my graft been, heigh?”’ 
At this thought, Andrews’ loose features became set and 
his eyes focused. ‘‘Look a’ here, Penrhyn,” he said 
(Continued on Page 26) 


‘*Leave 
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When the Heavens are Opened 


OW that Congress has begun to investigate the various 
combinations that control the lumber market, the 
Ohio River has put in a timely, if expensive, illustration of 
one great evil directly due to the reckless greed of the 
lumber interests. 

The floods along our great river-beds cause annually an 
immense amount of damage, as well as loss of life. Scien- 
tists tell us that these floods are immediately attributable 
to the denudation of the back country. If, for the last 
twenty years, lumbermen had been compelled, by law, to 
plant a tree for every one they cut for the market, there 
would be to-day a healthy growth of young timber to hold 
back the waters in their flood and, presently, to supply the 
market with lumber. The waste and greed of ‘‘the Amer- 
ican way” was never better illustrated than by the history 
of the lumber industry in the United States. 

The people as a whole have more than a spectator’s 
interest in lumber, coal and iron ores. Let the Ohio 
speak up good and loud in behalf of the People. 


The Little Brothers of the Rich 


VERY now and again some trust teacher or minister 
gets loose and whoops it up for his patrons. One of 
them was at it again tne other day. He thinks our cor- 
porations are not big enough and powerful enough —not 
even Steel and Oil. He thinks labor is paid too high 
wages and spends the precious money of the rich in drink 
and riotous living. The laboring man should leave such 
habits to his betters. He wept over the “‘tyranny of 
Labor” under which Capital groans, and lauded the chari- 
ties of his rich friends. 

Such a philosophy of life is a comforting one: this 
is the best of ail possible worlds, and it is getting better 
just as fast as the rich can get richer. Those destitute and 
driven souls on the common highroad owe all their misery 
to their own weaknesses and to a beneficent Providence. 
Whenever our Samaritan millionaires are forced to run 
over these weaker brethren —why, there are the hospitals 
and the Relief and Aid, supported by the Samaritan Con- 
solidated Improvement Company. A grand world! 

There are some very curious members of two enlight- 
ened professions—the ministry and teaching. Their mil- 
lionaire friends should call them off. They make them 
ridiculous. 


Playing Tag with the President 


“TP\AKING only a brief time to pass the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bills, carrying 
nearly thirty-one million dollars,” says a recent Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, ‘‘the Senate devoted the 
rest of the day to the Brownsville affair.” 
The Brownsville affair was a real godsend to the Senate. 
A year ago the Senate had before it the President’s ap- 
pointment of a press-agent for the Panama Canal, and 
maundered over the fact for several weeks. This year, if 
there had been no Brownsville affair, the Senate would, 
of course, have found something else. Secretary Root 
was misquoted about States’ rights, and the Upper House 
might have had one of its celebrated and courteous de- 
bates over that—with an inquiry by committee as to 
whether he was misquoted, and an extensive argument 
as to what it would have done in the premises if he had 
said what he was alleged to have said, but didn’t. Or 
the Bellamy Storer incident would have kept it going very 
nicely fora month. We are sure that it would have taken 
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Senator Foraker alone a full week to shed all his scalding 
tears for ‘‘Dear Maria.””’ The Ohio Senator’s sympathy 
for those who have a grievance against Theodore Roose- 
velt is of a persistent and voluminous nature. 

But the subject actually offered was so much richer. 
Men punished without being tried by jury! How many 
Senatorial scruples concerning the Constitution must 
bristle at the thought! Mr. Foraker’s own conscience 
made the fretful porcupine look smooth as a billiard ball. 
These men were soldiers of the United States! All martial 
memories from Lexington to Santiago at once surged for 
utterance. And they were negroes! To overlook the field 
which that opened up would be like flying in the face of 
Providence. Only poor Senator Tillman, for whom our 
heart bleeds, was not only embarrassed but fairly blanketed 
by this latter superabundance of riches. 

In fullness of time the froth gets out of the bottle. Last 
year the Senate eventually did considerable real work. 
We are hopeful that, as this session draws toward a close, 
it will deign to take up public business of moment which 
awaits its action. 


Taxridden Speculators 


NEW YORK court has rendered a decision which we 
regard as very timely. Two years ago the State, 
with a worthy view of getting some rake-off from the 
grand Wall Street game, levied a tax of two-hundredths of 
one per cent. on stock transfers. Later it made the tax 
two cents a share, irrespective of the share’s face value. 
Under this blighting amendment a considerable trade in 
mining shares was transferred from the Wall Street 
“curb” to Jersey City. Gentlemen professionally engaged 
in that peculiar form of commerce denounced the tax as 
unequal and confiscatory. The court has approved their 
view. In our opinion the judgment is righteous and most 
opportune. 

At the moment—or, to be exact, according to the last 
reports that came to hand before these lines were written 
—a flat tax of two cents a share on all mining stock would 
amount to absolute confiscation in net more than three 
cases out of ten. Hence it might be borne without en- 
tirely ruining the industry. We mean, of course, the 
industry of printing and selling stock, which has only a 
remote and nominal relation to the dustry of mining. 
But this industry is enjoying an immense, unprecedented 
boom and inflation. 

It was, of course, the duty of the court to ignore a con- 
dition which was obviously of so transitory a nature, 
and to look to the inevitable time when the bald realities 
will emerge from the rosy mist of promotive imaginings. 
In such a time, we opine, a transfer tax of two cents a 
share would not only be confiscatory as to many quires 
and reams of mining stocks, but it would also leave the 
unhappy seller very largely in debt to the Government. 
Two cents, we may point out, is the price of a postage 
stamp —a thing of substantial usefulness. 

A lot of people who are now buying mining stock will, 
presently, appreciate the injustice of a law which assumes 
a value in their shares superior to that of a postage 
stamp. 

Also, as it happens, two cents is the price of some of the 
newspapers which now, in their advertising pages, serve 
the industry as chief touts, but which, presently, in their 
editorial pages, will gravely descant upon the folly of those 
who let wily promoters beguile them out of their savings. 


Slumber-Songs for Jurymen 


HICAGO has been interesting herself in a proposal to 
_ make jury service less terrible to citizens having a 
job, but seems not to have got to the root of the trouble. 
Most men, living in cities, put a summons to serve on a 
jury in about the same category with notice that there 
is smallpox in the house. The unconscionable waste of 
time is the chief affliction. For this the lawyers are 
altogether responsible. 

Long ago Heine commented pithily upon the naive joy 
in expression which led visitors to the summit of the 
Brocken to record their emotions in the book provided 
for that purpose. The stuff written in visitors’ books at 
other famous scenes suggests that language must have 
preceded thought by many centuries. 

The loquacity of the bar is partly due to guile, but most 
of it must be charged simply to the primitive delight to 
chatter. In nearly all other pursuits this primordial 
instinct has been corrected by economic motives. To 
gabble takes time, and time is money. But at the bar 
gabbling is paid for. An accurate transcript of the talk 
in an average lawsuit would strike a believer in human 
evolution with despair. At the very top of jurisprudence 
we find the Supreme Court of the United States listening, 
day after day, to oral arguments three-fourths of which 
are the sheerest waste, for the Court forgets them before 
it comes around to the time for making up its decision in 
the case. 

Nobody knows what all this useless paiaver costs the 
general public, and especially those who have any direct 
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business with the courts; but it must be a prodigious 
sum. 

The juror, however, knows what it costs him in time 
taken from his own affairs. Naturally he is anxious to 
avoid the loss. We suppose court procedure will always 
be shaped for the profit and convenience of the bar instead 
of for the ends of justice; but we hope a time is comj 
when the profession will agree that cases shall be trieq 
with reasonable promptness and dispatch. There will be 
little trouble about jury service then. 


Is the Magnate Worth the Price? 


[* IS almost impossible for an outsider to comprehend 
the difficulties of Mr. Harriman’s position, or of Mr. 
Hill’s. Each of these gentlemen is czar of two railroads so 
situated as to bid against one another for trans-continenta] 
business. The grand object of their strategy in acquiring 
the dual control was, obviously, to subdue competition, 
This, it appears, they have been unable todo. Mr. Stubbs, 
traffic director of the Harriman lines, and Mr. Hannaford, 
vice-president of the Northern Pacific, have told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in effect, that there is 
some strange property in a railroad which causes it to 
compete automatically, in spite of the wishes of the person 
who controls it. 

“The railroads under the ownership of Mr. Harriman,” 
the traffic director testified, “‘are competing to-day as 
sharply as they ever competed”; and he further averred 
that, as traffic director of one line, he could compete with 
himself as traffic director of the other. Vice-President 
Hannaford testified to the same remarkable fact. 

Imagine, therefore, the awful commotion in Mr. Harri- 
man’s breast and intellectuals as his Union Pacific self 
fiercely struggles with his Southern Pacific self for the choice 
bits of through business, perhaps surreptitiously cutting 
rates or even resorting to the banned device of a rebate! 

If Great Northern Hill enters into a gentleman’s agree- 
ment with Northern Pacific Hill and finds that the party 
of the second part has not kept faith, what must be the 
conflicting emotions of James J. Hill? It is well known 
that both Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hill suffer from a certain 
irritability of temper. They have even been called irasci- 
ble. But what wonder, when their nervous systems are 
continually racked by this fierce contest with themselves. 

We have been carefully educated to believe that these 
railroad colossuses are a sort of superhuman aggregation 
of abilities. It would appear from the testimony men- 
tioned above that the aggregation, however comprehen- 
sive otherwise, does not include the ability really to control 
the properties given over to their hands. This is a secret 
that we have long suspected; and we wonder just what a 
colossus does do that is worth the enormous price we pay 
for his services. 


Better Insurance for WorKkmen 


MAS Y corporations provide a pension system for their 
employees. Often the system is so devised that it 
must be an excessively optimistic employee who can ex- 
tract any large comfort from the prospect of benefiting 
by it. Under some systems workmen pay a premium to 
insure the corporation against strikes. One finds railroads 
that offer old-age! and total-disability pensions of very 
modest proportions and, at the same time, vigorously 
defend the monstrously unjust fellow-servant law which 
exempts them from liability for bodily injury to one 
employee that is due to the act of another. Still other 
corporations—notably the Steel and Biscuit Trusts—seek 
to hearten their workmen by permitting them to invest 
savings in stock of the corporation on terms not very 
different from those on which anybody else can invest. 

We think these things, in the main, show a right, though 
somewhat feeble, spirit; and we mention them only to 
suggest that the time is at hand for a more robust develop- 
ment. Workmen of the United States ought to have a 
white man’s system of industrial insurance. Big em- 
ployers can help them to it with a resulting profit to them- 
selves on the outlay, we believe, which will make it one of 
the best of all their investments. To compare the German 
workman’s life insurance, for example, with that offered 
by the few rich and selfish concerns that mostly monop- 
olize so-called industrial insurance in this country, is to 
turn from enlightenment to an Egyptian darkness of 
economic barbarism. Conceding honesty in the manage- 
ment here, the wastes of the system are frightful, and they 
fall on the class least able to bear them. 

Scientific life insurance is the best invention of the last 
century. No one, not a millionaire, should be without it; 
but in this country, broadly speaking, a poor man cannot 
get it except upon terms that would stagger a millionaire. 
In Illinois an industrial insurance commission is trying, 
with fair promise of success, to interest big employers in 
their opportunity and duty to organize a decent system of 
insurance for workmen. The method proposed just now 
does not seem to be precisely the best one; but we hope the 
effort will prove the beginning of the end of one of the most 
scandalous chapters in our economic history. 
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out of public life left behind him a reputation for 

being a czar. He was celebrated then and is cele- 
brated now as an iron-handed despot who ruled the House 
of Representatives as if it were his own personal be- 
longing and not the great popular branch of the legisla- 
tive government, as the orators are fond of saying. 

Admitting that Mr. Reed was something of a dictator, 
a fairly-good journeyman emperor, as emperors go, the 
record of his accomplishments in the czaring line, when 
compared with those of our national uncle, Mr. Joseph G. 
Cannon, of Illinois, who is now Speaker, reads like Paul and 
Virginia as against Boccaccio. Uncle Joe is a czar with all 
the trimmings and all the trappings. Beside him, when 
their careers are compared, Reed looks like the second 
cousin four times removed of the grand duke of Monte 
Carlo. 

Our Uncle Joe is as mild-mannered a man as ever 
throttled a budding statesman. He is homely in phrase 
and homely in face, and he works all day and all night at 
the ‘‘come-on-boys”’ business that marks him as a man of 
the people. He is for the people—if the people do not 
interfere with his program. He believes in free and 
untrammeled expression of the will of the majority, pro- 
viding his ideas coincide with the nubbins of the expression. 
He can put more tears into his voice than any leading man 
who ever trod the boards, but the closest observer has 
never seen a pearly drop fall from those shrewd and steely 
eyes. Our Uncle Joe is a jollier, a glad-hand artist. He 
is one of the plain people, a member of the proletariat, 
close to Nature and sprung from the soil, but that is his 
trade. His profession is running the House of Repre- 
sentatives along lines he has thought out for himself, and 
though he is as easy as an old shoe to all comers, he never 
forgets his cue when it comes time to pull off a little job 
of dictating. 


Tie late Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, when he passed 


Quenching the Fires of Rebellion 


fer have been squeals of protest for years against 
the arbitrary power of the Committee on Rules in the 
House. Men have shouted until they were black in the 
face against its tyranny, against its subversion of the whole 
theory of the House as laid down by the Fathers, but the 
Committee on Rules has gone along peacefully, making 
sheep out of a lot of patriots who came to Washington to 
fire the Ephesian dome. They never—meaning the czars 
of the House—have thought much of that kind of arson, 
anyhow. 

The common procedure has been to bring in a rule when- 
ever anything was needed, pass that rule by the majority, 
and then ask the opposition what they would have the 
pleasure to do about it. They have passed rules limiting 
debate, forbidding amendment, fixing arbitrary voting 
times and all that, in each instance treading on the pros- 
trate forms of the helpless minority and each time directed 
by the Speaker. They have perpetrated outrages that 
have become as historic as they were efficacious at shutting 
off talk and getting things done, but it always took time. 
It was necessary to frame the rule, introduce it, allow a 
few minutes’ debate and then get enough votes to pass it. 

This year our Uncle Joe thought of a new scheme. He 
was tired of the yelps against these high-handed proceed- 
ings every time a rule came in. He decided to fix the 
thing ‘“‘en bloc,” as John Dalzell said on a celebrated 
occasion when he introduced a proposition that made the 
dizzy Democrats consider all the amendments to a pending 
measure at the same time and not spraddle over them for 
days, as they wanted to. Dalzell gained much fame for 
his masterly command of French by his introduction of 
that ‘‘en bloc” expression. He was gazed at in awe by 
many of his colleagues, who were uncertain whether ‘‘en 
bloc” meant a new kind of suspenders or a recent invention 
in paving. The idea fascinated our Uncle Joe. It was so 
much easier to do the thing all at once than to do it over 


time and again, and he thought he might save the wear and 
tear on the voices and passions and innermost emotions of 
the protesting Democrats. 

A time ago, when nobody was looking, he introduced 
his rule and had it passed. At one stroke he settled 
the hash of everybody who had a protest coming for his 
legislative plan. It was simple and childlike, as all great 
strokes of genius are. Our Uncle Joe had a rule adopted 
giving the bill for the Revision of the Laws the status of 
an appropriation bill. Appropriation bills have the right 
of way over all other legislation. When a money bill comes 
up, providing for the expenses of the Government, every- 
thing must step aside. 

The revision of the laws has been a task that has pro- 
vided sustenance for many years for several lame ducks. 
It is a monumental project about three feet thick, with 
closely printed pages, and in the most complicated legal 
phraseology. Before it can be adopted it must be read. 
As it has the status of an appropriation bill, it is always 
in order. If any patriot feels an impulse bubbling in his 
bosom to perform on the floor of the House, if any com- 
mittee tries to bring in a bill against which our Uncle Joe 
has set his face, if anybody tries to do anything that is not 
in consonance with the somewhat set notions of the 
Speaker—Bing! and up comes the Revision of the Laws. 

The bubbling impulse will never get a chance to boil 
over. There will be nothing doing that is not on the 
program. The aspiring statesman, who has ideas of his 
own, will be taken in hand. Sereno E. Payne will stand up 
and solemnly ask that the Revision of the Laws shall be 
taken up, and up it will come. Then they will read to the 
aspiring patriot who sought to break the program, or to 
the absurd committee that thinks it has any voice in the 
proceedings of the House, a few parasangs of the revised 
laws, and the aspiring statesman will go out in Statuary 
Hall and gaze dully at the great men immortalized in 
marble there. He will declaim to them that, owing to a 
tyrannical Speaker, there will never be a chance to get his 
own statue there. 

Think of suffering that indignity, and think of the 
simple little expedient that our Uncle Joe adopted to 
suppress individuality! What can a patriot do when he is 
compelled to give way to Chapter 999 of the Revised Laws 
of the United States, sonorously read by the clerk while 
Uncle Joe sits on the small of his back in his room and tells 
about the virtues of the Quakers of the early days? It’s 
crool! It’s bitter, bitter crool, but it is so magnificently 
perfect in its operation that even the outraged must 
admire it. It will take about five or six months to read it 
all. Meantime, Congress will adjourn on March 4, and 
what chance has the patriot? Not a chance! His only 
function is to submit and get through as many private 
pension bills as he can. That is as far as most of the 
members of the House can go in the way of shaping the 
destinies of the country through legislation. 


Vitriol, Vituperation, Verbosity, Vengeance 


CLE JOE’S plan is merely an adaptation of the 

“stop-gap” principle. Both the Senate and the 
House have to have something to throw into the breach 
when there is nothing in sight, and there may be mischief 
done if legislators are left untrammeled. They have been 
using the Brownsville incident in the Senate. They have 
torn, enough passion to tatters over the discharge of those 
negro soldiers to shove the quotations on Passion, common 
and preferred, far above par. They have defended and 
attacked and lugged out States’ Rights and other skele- 
tons. They have taken the Constitution down and choked 
it, and have pulled it from the mire and held it up for all to 
see and admire. They have got to have something to talk 
about, and there is a political season coming on, so why 
not braid a few politics into the tail of the Brownsville 
affair and make that a neat and nobby subject for dis- 
cussion? The Senate of the United States moves in a 


mysterious way its wonders to perform, and any one who 
does not think that body of statesmen does not have its 
collective eye on its proper number all the time is so 
badly mistaken that his only natural occupation is muck- 
raking. 

Take the case of our old friend Smoot. It was to 
be settled at once—after three years of preliminaries. 
What happened? Senator Burrows got up and emitted 
a scream that occupied all one afternoon. Terrible affair 
that must be settled immediately if the Republic was to 
endure! A few days later Senator Dubois got up and 
echoed the scream. He had the rotunda of the Capitol 
already seized by the Mormons as a Grand Eastern House 
of Atonement. Then everybody forgot all about Smoot 
for a month, until one afternoon Senator Hopkins ventured 
a few assertions that Smoot is all right and should remain 
in his seat. These were received with kind applause. 
Smoot dropped out of sight again, and, so far as has been 
ascertained, the Republic is still doing business at the old 
stand, and so is Smoot. 


Spooner’s Sure Specific 


I SUPPOSE Senator Spooner will get in with his proc- 
lamation in due course. Spooner always gets in, but 
not until he is exactly sure where he is coming out. He is 
no pioneer to blaze new trails. Let a proposition that 
assails the President come along, for instance. There will 
be rumors in the cloakrooms and in the lobbies and in the 
press gallery that Senator Spooner is about to take up 
the cudgels against the President, that ‘‘the great advocate 
of the Senate” is now—this time—going out in the open 
to apply his intellect to the proposition of proving that 
T. Roosevelt is all wrong. The rumors grow to a chorus. 
It is all settled. Spooner maintains a grand and gloomy 
silence, but it looks as if he had been rightly placed. 
Everybody is on tenterhooks, waiting. 

Then Spooner saunters up to the White House. He 
sees the President, and comes out. The waiting reporters 
pounce on him. He is still gloomy and mysterious, but he 
‘‘intends to study the question thoroughly before he comes 
to a decision.”” He studies it—oh, to be sure, he studies it 
—and, at the proper psychological moment, up stands 
Spooner and hurls defiance at the enemies of T. Roosevelt, 
and scatters and confounds them by his eloquence and his 
legal grasp. Fine! Fine! Fine! 

There was a lot of running around in circles over 
the nomination of Postmaster-General Cortelyou to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. Various howls went up from 
various quarters, but they were mere noise. There was a 
low but vibrant whisper that had more to do with the 
delay over his confirmation by the Senate than any of the 
shouts of anguish, and that whisper came from the 
National City Bank crowd, of New York, which means the 
Rockefellers and the Standard Oil interests generally. 

They have not only got more deposits of cheap Govern- 
ment money which they could loan for high prices than 
all the other New York banks together, but they have 
found out things first to their own great profit. A man 
who made application to start a national bank out in 
Dakota came here a few daysagowith! yes popping out. 
He had received from the National City Bank people an 
invitation to do business with them before he had heard 
from the Treasury that his application had been granted! 

The Standard Oil people did not want Cortelyou in the 
Treasury. But the financiers opposed to the Standard 
Oil crowd, while not expecting any favors from Cortelyou 
—which was wise of them, too—knew the National City 
Bank crowd would get none and that a basis of equality 
would be established, and favored Cortelyou, which helped 
some. Moreover, the President was a bit insistent, and 
that helped a heap more. 

“‘T have observed,” said my Senator, ‘‘that when the 
President gets his mind set on a thing it remains set for 
quite a time, unless he desires to unset it himself.” 
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THE PRICE OF BEEF 


(Continued from Page 5) 


You will find that you have troubles of your 
own without trying to kill off the little fel- 
lows and ‘abolish competition.’ That is 
precisely what we don’t dare abolish. If we 
did, we would be turning away the raw 
material from our own manufacturing doors. 

“If nothing else is plain, we want that 
made absolutely plain—the market is the 
country-market. The rancher or farmer 

ets for his steer not what we want to pay 

im for it, but what the country can aford 
to pay him for it. The packer is only a 
clearing-house to-day. e does not dare 
be anything else. If we should put beef— 
the edible part of the steer—on a basis of 
greater profit to us, we would be the busiest 
people you ever saw. If the public is 
afraid of us, the public ought to see what 
it does to us all the time! We are scared 
quite as badly as the public is. 

“If what we have said about small 
profits in handling dressed beef is hard to 
understand, go to your retail butcher and 
ask him about it. He will tell you that he 
sells three-fourths of the beef that he buys 
for less than he pays for it. So you see he 
is in much the same condition that the 
packer is, and that is no more his fault 
than it is the packers’. In truth, it is 
largely the consumers’ fault. A Halsted 
Street dealer in Chicago can’t sell his loin 
cuts because they cost too much. A Hyde 
Park dealer can’t sell the plates and chucks 
because they do not cost enough! The 
public, the great, mysterious public, is back 
of many of these problems all the time. 

“That retailer’s problem is — the 
same as ours. He has to make one hand 
wash the other; only he has not so many 
hands as we have. But he washes his 
hands by charging you more for what you 
eat. We wash ours by charging you less, 
and taking our pay out of what you throw 
away and cannot eat! 


A Business on an Even Keel 


‘‘Sometimes the whole business seems to 
us almost to have slipped out of our hands 
and to be running things for itself. Some- 
times we think that Civilization is the real 
head of our house. The swing, the momen- 
tum, the steady, inherent power of the 

acking business is a tremendous thing. 
t surprises us sometimes. The whole 
packing industry runs on an amazingly 
even keel. One department balances the 
other. The hog offsets the steer, the shee 
fills in the gaps; or the list reverses, accord- 
ing to the demand of the great, mysterious 
public. The Volume Needed—that imper- 
ative factor whose existence we have 
shown—comes along in a splendid even 
per cent.—one product relieving the other, 
through glut or famine. Suppose a great 
indicator needle lay on the wall before us, 
sensitively wavering at the breath of the 
mysterious public. Well, to our view the 
needle only trembles, it does not oscillate 
violently to one side or the other. So while 
we are ready to say this country is not a 
bad country, we would like to think that 
we ourselves are not wholly unworthy for 
our contribution to the steadiness of that 
great needle of indication. 

“Thus we would like to leave the mat- 
ter. It would serve no purpose to amass 
columns of figures, as might be done, or to 
go into a series of minute explanations. 
Certainly it would be in bad taste for us to 
show any heat in our own defense, for we 
do not feel that we are on the defensive. 
We are neither unfriendly to the public, 
nor willing to believe that the public is 
unfriendly to us. We want ale to be 
broadly and deeply understood when we 
say that it means little to us what we pay for 
steers or receive for beef. We are manu- 
facturers. Being such, that great needle 
must not do more than tremble. Our suc- 
cess is your success. Our greed of profit 
would be our own undoing. We have used 
our brains and our opportunities the best 
we know how. We have met industrial 
battle with industrial battle and have 
asked no quarter. Yet, none the less, we 
have been carried on swiftly, many times, 
by changes which we al not foresee. 
Will there be more changes? Assuredly. 
There has been nothing but change in the 
handling of this mysterious American steer 
in all its history. What shall we do in the 
future? We cannot tell, other than to say 
that we shall use our brains and ene 
the best we know how to master eac 
problem as it shall turn up. 


“The public, however, will not be recon- 
ciled. Between the producer and the con- 
sumer there will still be a gap, and on each 
side of that gap there will exist dissatis- 
faction and criticism of all between. Is 
there, therefore, any means by which the 
packer can reduce the price of beef through 
increased economy or through a wider mar- 
ket? Is there any way in which he can sell 


the edible part of the steer on such a basis | 


that he can charge back a little against his 
former profits? Yes, there is one avenue 
not yet fully covered, and that is the for- 
eign market. 

“If our Government by way of careful 
ey treaties could not only let our 
beef into a world market, but into a com- 
prehensive market, a market covering not 
only the whole world, but the whole steer, a 
great many problems would be solved in a 
generous fashion. As it is, we might say 
that we are not selling all of the bullock’s 
carcass. We want to sell it all. We can- 
not sell it all in America. 

“Tt is the new country that is the actual 
democracy. It is a free democracy that 
eats beef; but it eats the best of beef, as 
the rangeman did when they threw away 
half a carcass on a round-up because it was 
too much trouble to carry it along, and 
because they cared only for the better cuts. 


The Fussy American Palate 


‘* Americans will not eat cheap cuts of beef. 
You cannot force the plates and chucks 
down the American throat. The American 
——_ will pay twenty-five cents per pound 
or loin if necessary. But that means 
throwing away, so to speak, three-fourths 
of the edible steer; and that is an indus- 
trial waste that ought not to exist. This 
semi-discarded three-fourths is all food; 
it would have a human value somewhere, 
and it ought to be allowed to reach that 
value-place. 

‘‘Now if we could reach that value-place 
it would be far easier for the packer to kee 
steady that big indicator needle on his wall. 
We packers could sell our canned beef, 
barreled beef, plates, chucks, etc.—the 
cheaper, but not less nutritious, portions 
of the steer—at better prices than we can 
now. We could put useful beef product 
into every corner of the world. That 
would mean that we could get a better 
balance on our American beef ration, so to 
speak. We could sell the carcass still 
cheaper to the retail butcher, and he could 
sell you the loin steaks which you so stren- 
uously demand at a less price than he does. 
If he did not it would be your fault and his, 
for that margin would exist. If we could 
extend the demand for that troublesome 
edible part of the steer, we would still be 
willing to handle it at a basis where we 
would practically be swapping dollars with 
ourselves. We would still remain manu- 
facturers and not slaughterers. 

“Tf a market like Germany, for instance, 
could be opened up for our canned meats, 
a great bulk of this troublesome portion of 
the steer which, at present, finds practically 
no demand at home could be utilized to the 
great advantage of the American livestock 
grower and public generally. There is 
really no reason, except, — a political 
one, why Germany should refuse our 
canned meats. The German public is 
eager for a cheap and wholesome meat 
product such as the United States Govern- 
ment proclaims canned meat to be, through 
the medium of its inspection stamp. This 
United States Government inspection 
stamp guarantees to the world the abso- 
lute purity and wholesomeness of the prod- 
ucts bearing it. If our Government 
would but codéperate with Germany and 
agree upon a reciprocal commercial ar- 
rangement with her, a condition which has 
had a depressing effect upon the livestock 
raiser of this country would be quickly 
remedied. 

‘‘We should like to go into many fea- 
tures exhaustively, but cannot do so 
here. The undertaking of Tur SaturpAy 
EveninG Post to get at the bottom facts 
regarding the Great American Steer, at ali 
stages of his history and progress, seems to 
us a big and worthy one. We desire to 
— our thanks for the opportunity to 
talk in brief fashion with those who ought 
to be, and who we believe are, our friends. 
These big commercial questions deserve a 
full analysis from every angle before criti- 
cism begins. Is the public always this fair, 
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Style 507, a new model especially designed 
Jor home use. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Write for our new catalogue and 
advantageous proposition to piano- 
buyers. Our pianos are the best 
and, quality considered, the most 
economical. Where we have no 
dealer we sell direct from Boston. 
Our Easy Payment system practi- 
cally eliminates the inconvenience 
of piano-buying. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


103 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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but 1 Cent 
for Fifteen 
Days’ Use. 


If you haven’t a Bissell sweeper in your 
home, you are sacrificing a lot of comfort 
and convenience that you might enjoy at a 
very slight cost. A Bissell sweeper will last 
ten years or more, costing but $2.50 to $5.00, 
amounting to but 1c for fifteen days’ use, dur- 
ing the entire life of the sweeper; with all the 
saving of labor and time, saving of carpets and 
rugs, saving of furniture, draperies, etc. 


In addition to this, the Bissell confines all the 
dust and dangerous germs, thus promoting the 
health and comfort of the entire family. 

Buy now of any dealer, send us the purchase slip, 
and we will send you a neat, useful gift free. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Department 36 A Grand Rapids, Mich. 
\ (Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


ATrain Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost 
of paper and printing. Binding free. 


Merrill & Baker, Nat. Book Concern, e 
Sims, Wilson & Sims, Colonial Pub. Co. Failed 
Standard Pub. House, The Dominion Co. 

We purchased the entire stock of four of these 
Big Bankrupt Book Houses and big quantities 
of the other two. We are closing it out now 
at 10 to 50c on the dollar. 


SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, 
were $1.50. My price 38c. List includes 
Eben Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders, 
The Leopard’s Spots, The Christian, To 
have and to Hold, and dozens * oe. 




















of ia 
Regularly $36.00. My price $7.75. 
Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 vol. Reg- 
ularly $15.00. My price $2.95. 
Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c. 
hakespeare Complete Personal Edition. 
Regularly $24.00. My price $8.75. 
illions of Books, thousands of titles, 
chance of a life-time to get almost any book 
or set of books you want for next to nothing 
while stock lasts. 


BOOKS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big ain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. Will 
save you money. Postal card will bring it. 


David B. Clarkson, 201 Como Bik., chicago. 
































to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 3 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Chicago 
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and always this slow with its criticism of 
us? Not a hard word was ever registered 

inst Marshall Field—not that he de- 
served it; but he, like the packer, made 
his money out of the people. It didn’t take 
him any longer to get his pile than it did the 
packers, an when he died he left twice as 
much as all the ig te are worth to- 
day put together, though any one of them 
does more business oa year than did Mr. 
Field’s company. ield was called the 
Merchant Prince, and the packer is called 
the Commercial Robber. It looks a little 
curious, doesn’t it?” 


The Livestock Commission Man 


I talked also with the members of many of 
the leading commission firms of the stock- 
yards markets, men who are very closely in 
touch with the producers. The story of 
one is much the same as that of all. ‘‘The 
competition of the independent packers 
does regulate the big packer,” said one, an 
old-timer. ‘‘There is not a big firm in 
Chicago that is cutting a dollar a head out 
of beef to-day. The people who clamor 
about collusion in the Chicago market do 
not know how foolish they are. Collusion 
in buying beef is a physical impossibility. 
Why? Because no two steers in the same 
bunch are precisely alike, uniform as careful 
breeding has made beef type to-day. A 
dozen buyers can agree on a bunch of hogs, 
but on steers they couldn’t guess alike if 
they tried. Sometimes buyers come won- 
derfully close together in their estimates, 
but that is really one of the arguments 
against collusion. It is simply the result of 
an educated judgment.. 

“There used to be more chance for a 
skin game than there is now, and this works 
harder against the big range shipper than 
anybody else. Suppose one big ranch out- 
fit sends in a trainload of cattle. The 
bunch is too big for any little packer to 
handle, and it’s up to the Big Three or the 
Big Six. One of their buyers sees a rival 
buyer come out of the pens and nothing 
sold. ‘I’ll buy ’em cheaper,’ he says to 
himself, and so he watches. Suppose these 
cattle have come to me to sell. My man 
urges me to sell when it gets late and noth- 
ing is doing and it looks as if the cattle 
would lie over. I have to shade ’em a half 
to a quarter. Maybe one packer buys ’em, 
but they’re weighed out a third each to 
three packers. That has happened. I’ve 
known Nels Morris to buy stuff he didn’t 
want, just to keep the market going. Sup- 
pose he let some of it go for what he paid, 
would that collusion help or hinder you 
and me? What did the Chicago banks do 
at the time of the John R. Walsh failure? 
They jumped in, abolished all competition 
—and were praised all over the country 
for their benevolent collusion ” 

“Maybe the big augers in the office nod 
to each other over the telephone in the 
morning,”’ said one cattle-buyer of years 
of experience at the Chicago yards, ‘‘but I 
am here to say they don’t do any instruct- 
ing to their buyers. They wouldn’t dare to. 
Somebody would leak some time or some- 
where. Some discharged buyer would talk. 
What would a big newspaper or magazine 
pay for one such authentic leak-story from 
a disgruntled buyer? Anyway, it has never 
happened.” 

Another commission man, more pessi- 
mistic, discussed possible changes of the 
future. ‘‘The hog market is traveling 
West. The packers have succeeded in 
getting away with wholesale beef-selling, 
and they may go after the retailing busi- 
ness next, like Standard Oil. We commis- 
sion men would go next if there was any 
way of wiping us out. We can be, and will 
be, wiped out so far as hog-selling is con- 
cerned; but you can’t abolish hand labor 
in selling steers any more than you can in 
killing and skinning them. A buyer ma 
make a hundred thousand dollars a mont 
for his house, or lose as much. And a com- 
mission man can do the same thing for his 
customers. I think that in the beef busi- 
ness both the buyer and the seller are 
necessary, and so they will remain. As to 
hogs, the commission man will be wiped 
out. The cheaper man will buy them for 
the packers, and buy them farther and 
farther west. But they can’t combine on 
cattle so easily as hogs. The cattle market 
ls mighty near a square deal all through.” 

“Is there competition in the stockyards 
market?” said an independent packer of 
good standing. ‘‘Of course there is, and 
always has been. The growth of what 


e~ call the Big Six shows that. ‘hey 
ought out Wells over there for five million 


dollars. Fowler, of Chicago and Kansas 
City, was bought out, and so were Viles 
and Robbins, of Chicago. The Hammond 
Packing Company made more money by 
selling than in running. The St. Louis 
Dressed Beef Company made a good haul, 
and so did the United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, of New York. Besides these there 
are a lot of so-called independents scat- 
tered over the country who are really 
owned by the Big Six. 

“But nobody could control all the inde- 
endents. There will always bea lot of fel- 
ows like myself who don’t want to make all 

the money there is. I kill a few hundred 
head a week and run my own business, and 
that satisfies me. I have to meet the big 
buyers — day, and I can and do buy 
what cattle 1 need. There are hundreds of 
carloads of cattle shipped out from the 
yards every day which are bought by really 
independent concerns, in the big cities scat- 
cored all through the West —Indianapolis, 
Rockford, La Fayette, Cedar Rapids, i 
kato, and the like. Dozens of towns are 
ready to get into the market as quickly as 
there is any margin. The big fellows don’t 
dare leave that margin too wide.” 

Another independent said: ‘‘The Big 
Six are pushing their buyers farther and 
farther west every year. oo see the time 
coming when Chicago will be a feeding sta- 
tion and not an open market. All of this 
expensive commission machinery is going 
to be cut down to the lowest margin it will 
stand. The wholesaler, the retailer, the 
commission agent —each place where money 
goes out or comes in—will be watched 
to the limit. Vanderbilt controls the 
stockyards now. Who owns, or before 
long will own, the big beef concerns? 
Who would have owned the National 
Packing Company if certain things hadn’t 
happened along about then? Anyway, 
you have got a guess about that.” 

“Yes, everybody roasts the poor packer, 
but none the less the packer is a heap more 
innocent than he is supposed to be,” said 
another long-headed man who has passed 
a lifetime in the yards. ‘‘He is paying for 
cattle just about what they are worth. 
The market is an actual competition, and 
it can’t be anything else but an actual com- 
petition. The packer is blamed for a good 
many things which he cannot help. Yes, 
if you want me to put it that way, I don’t 
mind saying that the packer is a heap more 
innocent than he is generally supposed.”’ 

“‘Then who is guilty?’’ I muttered. No 
honest investigator dares go home and say 
that the family beefsteak is not thirty per 
cent. higher than it was when his wife first 
stuck her chewing-gum on the side of the 
door. Who is to blame? If not the cattle 
king, or the cattle drover, or the cattle 
rancher, or the corn-belt farmer, or the 
packer, then who on earth is to blame for 
this high-priced beefsteak ? 

No one is left but the Innocent Con- 
sumer. Meantime is heard the low, distant 
rumbling of the United States investiga- 
tions of Standard Oil, Standard everything 
—in ample time for the next elections. In 
these days of political cold shivers it is a 
good time to ask some questions of the 
Innocent Consumer. How about you and 
me—are we innocent? 


Money by the Way 


HAD been working in an engineering 

and contracting office for about one 
month when I asked for a raise in salary. 
I was informed that my work had been 
satisfactory, but that the condition of the 
business would not warrant any increase in 
salary. 

This set me to thinking very seriously, 
and the result was that I wrote to the 
county clerk at C ——, asking for a list of 
all the towns and villages in the county 
having a population of eight hundred or 
more, and the names of their town-officers. 

This letter and five others to neighboring 
county-seats secured me a very presentable 
list. After tabulating the towns in order 
of size and importance, I took the list to my 
employer and explained my plan to him. 
As a result, the firm sent out about fifty 
personal letters soliciting engineering work, 
especially in the line of establishing grades 
through towns for the laying of cement- 
walks and gutters. 

We secured two good-sized jobs of this 
sort almost immediately, and were also 
given a contract for a town-survey and 
map. The total cost to me was but a trifle 
for stationery and stamps. I got my raise. 

—E B. 
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EVENING POST 


An open letter to my 


‘IVE years ago I had asmall cigar 


factory and was doing a small | 


business. 


methods in cigar selling and to do so 


I knew that I risked every dollar that | 
| by the use of shorts and cuttings or a 


I had in the world, and that if I was 
mistaken in my judgment the num- 
ber that I had wouldn’t last very long. 

That new plan was to sell the prod- 
uct of my factory direct to the indi- 
vidual smoker, by the hundred, at 
prices so near the cost of producing 
the cigars that a man buying a hun- 
dred would be apt to come back for 


more without urging on my part. 


One of the best business men that I | 


know told me that I couldn’t do it 
because my margin of profit was dan- 
gerously close. I have done it (and 
have succeeded in keeping on doing it 
this past year when tobaccos have 
been higher than they have ever been 


in the history of cigar making) because 


numbers are ordering cigars without | 


cost to me to secure their re-orders. 
That I have succeeded in doing it 
is again proved by the fact that one 
floor was plenty large enough for my 
business requirements then, and that 
today I find a five-story and basement 
building of the usual city size not quite 


large enough for my requirements. 


When I got fairly under way, my | 


plan of securing business seemed like 
‘finding money’’ to a great many 
dealers and some manufacturers. The 
result was that the advertising col- 
umns of leading periodicals, for a time, 
looked as though the cigar dealers of 


the country were becoming philan- 


thropists that would put Carnegie in | 


All sorts and kinds of 


offers appeared, all sorts of the wildest 


the shade. 


claims were made, but for some reason 
or other during the past year most of 
this advertising seems to have grad- 
ually disappeared. 
that I had was that I could afford to 


trust the public, and it is surprising 


The next thought 


how few people ‘‘stick’’ me for cigars. 
Then, again, I gave the average smoker 


credit for being a better judge of cigars 


than do the majority of manufacturers | 


I determined to try new 


| of his cigars as I am, _ I 
customers in constantly increasing | 


; it all, but 


| They were quickly recti- 





customers and—others 


and dealers, and in this my experience 
proves that I was right. 

It is very easy to say ‘‘ Sumatra and 
Havana,’’ it is perfectly easy to fulfil the 


conditions of ‘Sumatra and Havana’’ 


sprig of Havana in the filler, and @ 
Sumatra wrapper. 

In Shivers’ cigars a// of the filler 
is Havana of good quality, not only 
Havana but it is long, clean filler, no 
When 


genuine 


shorts or cuttings are used. 
I say ‘‘Sumatra’’ I mean 
Sumatra of the best, glossiest, silkiest 


quality, and not Sumatra grown under 


| cheesecloth in Florida or elsewhere. 


The result is that I believe that I have 


' the largest box trade of any cigar 


| manufacturer or dealer in the world. 


By ‘‘box trade’’ I mean cigars sold to 
the smoker by the box. 
No other large cigar manu- 
facturer is in so close 


touch with the consumer 


have no chance to hide 
behind the jobber and re- 
tailer. 

Two years ago I made 
a very thorough study of 
the Clear 
tion, and thought I knew 


Havana _situa- 


made some 
mistakes in the beginning. 
fied and to-day I am 
manufacturing the finest 
of Clear Havana cigars, 
and am selling them ,to 
the individual smoker, by 
the hundred, at just about 
the same prices at which 
other large manufacturers 
sell their product to the 
dealers. 


The year just closed 





shows a_ very substantial 


——~-~+ a 
[ Shivers’ 
Panatela 
I want to double the A 


gain over the year 1905. 
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business this year. 

I want every smoker who values 
quality and cleanliness in his cigars, 
and who is not averse to saving him- 
self the usual profits of jobber and 
retailer to take advantage of the fol- 


lowing offer : 


M Off ] - | will, upon request, send one hundred 
y er Ss: Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on approval 
to a reader of The Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the remaining ninety at my 


expense if he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within ten days. 


In ordering please inclose business card or give personal references, 
and state whether mild, medium or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oddities and Novelties 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


Near Spectacles and Far 


HE most profitable of recent small 

inventions is a peculiar kind of ‘“‘bi- 

focal” eyeglass, which has earned $125,000 
during the last twelve months. 

To avoid the inconvenience of con- 
stantly changing from distance spectacles 
to reading spectacles and vice versa, the 
plan was adopted, a good many years ago, 
of combining two lenses in such fashion 
that the wearer looking straight ahead 
would have the advantage of the requisite 
refraction for the far point, while for the 
near point (as in reading) he had only to 
look down—the reading lens being inserted 
in the lower part of the frame. 

The only objection to such an arrange- 
ment was that it was conspicuously 
noticeable in glasses of the kind when worn 
by anybody. This difficulty, however, has 
been overcome by the new invention in 
question, which makes a single lens serve 
for both near point and,far. 

If a stick be plunged into water it looks 
as if bent at an angle of, say, fifteen degrees 
—the optical effect being due to refraction 
of light. Suppose (if such a thing were 
possible) that the stick were thrust into a 
mass of clear quartz crystal. It would 
then appear to be bent at an angle of thirty 
degrees. Again, if it were thrust into a 
mass of diamond crystal it would seem to 
be bent at forty-five degrees—these dif- 
ferences being due to the fact that the 
substances mentioned have different re- 
fractions for light rays, bending the latter 
more or less. 

Now, it is exactly upon this point that 
the new invention depends—the two lenses 
combined in one being made respectively 
of flint glass and crown glass, which have 
different refractions. Owing to which 
circumstance it is practicable to combine 
the lenses into one glass of a single curva- 
ture—which looks, therefore, like an or- 
dinary lens, but which serves for both far 
»0int and near point, the lower portion 
el the strength requisite for reading. 

It will at once be asked, how can the two 
a of glass, of different kinds, be com- 

ined in such a way as to conceal the 
joining? The answer is simply that an 
electric furnace is employed which, fur- 
nishing an extraordinarily high heat, fuses 
the two pieces so perfectly that they have 
all the appearance of being one. 


Born with a Taste for Gore 


HERE is good reason for believing that 

leech farms might be successfully es- 
tablished and profitably conducted in this 
country, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity, which at present exists, of importing 
some millions of the useful, though un- 
pleasant, creatures annually. 

We have plenty of leeches in the United 
States—a fact familiar to many a boy who 
has ventured incautiously into a muddy 
pond—but it appears that they are of too 
mild and inoffensive a disposition to serve 
for medical purposes. Hence it is neces- 
sary to fetch a regular supply of the 
“loathly worms” from certain Cceey lakes 
of Germany and Switzerland, which are in- 
fested by swarms of ferocious leeches with 
an eager appetite for blood. 

The commercial leeches, derived almost 
wholly from the sources mentioned, are of 
two species, neither of which is found in 
our own country. Customarily they are 
captured in very primitive fashion by men 
who wade into the shallow water with bare 
legs, thus furnishing their own bait, so to 
speak. After a while they wade out again 
and, detaching the creatures from their 
limbs, transfer them to a suitable recep- 
tacle. It takes some minutes for a leech 
to get its blood-sucking apparatus into 
good working order, and thus no great loss 
of vital fluid is involved. 

The leeches thus secured are packed in 
moist bog-stuff in tubs, and in this shape 
are distributed all over the world. Prac- 
tically all of those that come to this 
country are received at New York and 
Philadelphia, where they are _ up in tin 
cans with perforated tops, each such recep- 


tacle containing a quantity of muck. In 
size they run from an inch and a half to 
three inches, the largest ones being able to 
hold about an ounce of blood. 





The mouth of a leech is provided with 
scores of sharp teeth, which work back and 
forth like little saws, cutting through the 
skin and surface capillaries. The leech is 
applied by introducing the animal into a 
glass tube and pushing it forward ——_ 
the latter until its snout projects from the 
farther end, whereupon the mouth is 
brought into contact with the desired spot. 
To do this properly requires some skill, 
and, as a rule, professional ‘‘leechers,’’ as 
they are called, are employed. 


Magic Writing for the Office 


AN APPLICATION of the telautograph 
that is both curious and useful 
already made its appearance in the offices 
of some business men, who, by its means, 
are enabled to know what is going on 
outside of their private quarters without 
subjecting themselves to any sort of dis- 
turbance. 

For example, Mr. Deeds (who is the head 
of the firm of Deeds, Writs & Co.) has on 
his desk, conveniently placed at his left 
hand, a handsome nickel-plated box, 
eighteen inches long and nearly cubical 
in shape, which ene to contain a roll 
of white paper. The roll is visible through 
the glass front of the box. A casual visitor 
would not be likely to notice it particularly, 
but, presently, something happens, and the 
conversation with Mr. Deeds is interrupted. 
A brief buzzing sound is heard, which 
evidently attracts Mr. Deeds’ attention, 
for he says, ‘‘Excuse me!”’ and looks in- 
tently at the box. 

Whereupon, inside of the box, a small 
metal bar that carries a pen begins to 
write rapidly on the white sheet, in even 
lines, continuing for half a minute, perhaps, 
and then coming to a stop. It is ieieadiy 
a message. But whence? 

In response to a question, the lawyer 
olitely explains that the message comes 
rom the outer office, and is written by his 

clerk, who wishes to notify him that a 
certain caller desires to see him. Is he 
disposed to see the person? Mr. Deeds 
responds merely by touching a buzz-button 
twice, which means no, and the caller is 
told that Mr. Deeds is engaged. 

The idea is admirably simple and saves 
a lot of trouble. A small storage battery 
furnishes the requisite current; and the 
white sheet in the box, as fast as it is 
written upon, winds itself about a second 
roller, leaving always in plain view the 
part of the paper strip on which the fresh 
message appears. 


Big Money in These Goats 


OHAIR—that is to say, the fleece of 
the Angora goat—brings extraor- 
dinary prices nowadays, when it exceeds a 
certain length, so as to be available for 
special purposes. One of these purposes is 
the making of wigs, and another is the 
manufacture of hair nets. 

Strange though it may seem, it is a fact 
that mohair is used to a considerable extent 
at the present time to imitate human hair 
—that is to say, to be worn by women in 
the shape of artificial curls, ‘front pieces’’ 
or what-not. For a good many years it 
has been utilized for dolls’ wigs, but re- 
cently it has been found exceptionally 
available for the more important purposes 
described, retaining its curl admirably, 
taking any kind of dye, and having a much 
more permanent lustre than human hair. 

Among the Angora goats exhibited at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition were 
two prize-winners which, owing to the long 
fleeces they carried, attracted extraordinary 
attention. One was a doe and the other a 
buck—both being from New Mexico. The 
dee ‘‘sheared’’ fourteen pounds of fleece, 
the longest of which was eighteen inches; 
the buck yielded sixteen pounds, of a staple 
that exceeded twenty inches in length. 

The mohair from these two very re- 
markable animals was sent to a certain 
dealer in New York City who is a maker of 
wigs, hair nets and switches—for which 
last, of course, only a very long fibre could 
possibly be available. The lady who owned 
the doe received forty-three dollars for its 
fleece, while the owner of the buck sold 
its shearing for fifty dollars. 
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The Charm of the Colonial 


HIS ‘‘four-poster’’ is typical of the quaint restfulness of 

Colonial furniture. It is made of selected mahogany. 
The posts have the characteristic leaf and feather carvings, 
while the head and foot boards show the beautiful crotch 
mahogany treatment. 


Our energies are devoted entirely to the production of ‘ period”’ 

furniture —such as the Colonial, Louis XV., Louis XVI., Sheraton and 

Flemish Renaissance. Berkey & Gay Furniture possesses character 
—it has meaning. In it the craft of the artisan has expressed the art 
of the designer. Since 1859 we have been making furniture for peo- 
ple who know. We are proud to put on each piece 
the ‘‘shop-mark”’ here shown. You will do 
well to look for it, at any first-class furniture 
store in the land. We have published a De 
Luxe Furniture Booklet, a little better than 
anything else of the kind. It is more than a 
mere catalog, as it tells about furniture of 
different periods, with handsome illustra- 
tions. There is much pleasure in under- 
standing furniture when you see it. Our 
De Luxe Booklet will help. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 cts.— U. S. stamps or coin — remit- 
tance returned if it does not please. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. grand ‘napids, Michigan 
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| Just the same as with potatoes or chestnuts. 
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fy Mixed wren TOMATO 
// Beans, GAUGE 
ff All the Same 


There is lots of difference in beans. 


The little ones don’t get ripe or have that rich, 
appetizing, mouth-watering flavor. 

Van Camp’s beans are ripe, full, round beans, of equal size —the best 
produced in the great bean belt of Michigan. They're selected from the 
finest of the crop every year. 

It's the same with our Tomatoes. Van Camp’s grow right here at our 
doors, in Indiana, and are picked for us when just of the right ripeness to 
be luscious and juicy. Not too ripe but just rosy ripe enough. We take 
only perfect tomatoes. These for the sauce, to add zest to the flavor of 
the beans as they bake. 
Then a cut of toothsome sweet pork—with a strip of lean and a strip of 
fat — goes in every can. 

And there you are. 

Every can of Van Camp's pork and beans is sterilized at a high temperature 
and baked to the proper turn. Our chef knows. 

Van Camp's are better cooked than the home-made kind—save the house- 

wife’s time — save fuel, as they are ready to serve hot in ten or 
SE fifteen minutes. They are always fresh and ready. 


nat tee Ask for Van Camp's of your Grocer. 


** Always keep a few cans 
in the house’’ 





ag The Van Camp Packing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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How to Sell Goods 


— How to ginger up a sales force. 

—How to drum business in dull 
seasons. 

—How to route, handle and check 
salesmen. 

— How to train, develop and coach 
a sales force. 

—How to secure and organize 
salesmen and agents. 

—How to win the dealer’s co- 
operation and support. 

—lIlow to advertise — concisely 
and thoroughly treated. 

—How to meet objections and 
how to be a good “ closer.” 
—How to work the “ big stick’ 
plan of selling goods to re- 

tailers. 

— How to handle wholesalers and 
‘retailers to the best advantage 

—How to judge a good salesman 
—how to hire, and how to be 
one. 

-How to analyze your proposi 
tion and pick out its selling 
points. 

— How to make the consumer in- 
fluence dealers to buy your 
goods. 

— How to get out of the ranks of 
the “clerks” and become a 
real salesman. 

And hundreds of other vital 
pointers and plans for clerks, city 
salesmen, traveling salesmen, re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, mail order houses and 
advertising men. 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 


—How to trap a lying salesman, 

—How to close big transactions, 

—How to prevent extravagant 
purchasing. 

—How to handle men and make 
quick decisions. 

—How to know to a nicety what 
stock is on hand. 

How to avoid penny- wise, 
pound-foolish purchases. 

—How to keep track of promises, 
agreements, deliveries, etc. 

-How to get up the necessary 
forms, blanks, etc., for requi- 
sitions, orders, receipts, etc. 

How to keep in touch with your 
market and take advantage of 
special opportunities. 

How to play one salesman 
against another, and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity 
to get a lower price. 

How to devise a simple system 
which will bring to your notice, 
automatically, all data, prices, 
etc., about a given article. 

-How to formulate a complete 
purchasing and record system 
for a mail order house, a fac- 
tory, or a retail, wholesale, or 
department store. 

And_ other pointers, priceless 
beyond description, that every 
business man, big or little, em- 
ployer or employee, ought to have 
constantly at his finger-ends. 





How to Collect Money 


— How to judge credits. 
How to collect by mail. 

-How to handle “touchy” cus- 

tomers. 

—How to be a good collector— 

and how to hire one. 

—How to organize a credit and 

collections department. 

—How to weed out dishonest 

buyers from the safe risks. 

— How to knowevery day the state 

of your accounts receivable. 

— How to get quick, accurate, in- 

side information about a cus- 

tomer’s ability to pay. 

— How to write smooth,diplomatic 

letters that bring in the money 

without giving offense. 

ow to organize your own col- 

lection agency and force worth- 

less debtors to pay without 
suing, 

— How to judge of foreign credits, 

and how to collect money 

pomety from foreign coun- 
ries. 

— How to devise a simple and 
effective system of insuring 
Prompt and periodical col- 
lections of all your accounts. 

And valuable information, ob- 

tainable in no other way, for credit 

men, collectors, accountants, and 
every business man interested in 
this vital department. 
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-— Yours for 


Six Cents a Day 


Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to learn the very business secrets which 


now you may read at your leisure and master at ease. 


The six-volume, 1,263- 


page Business Man’s Library, described below, places at your instant 
disposal the crystallized experience of the whole world of business. 
Are you content to plod and blunder along —to spoil opportunities 
and waste chances through business ignorance, when prac- 
tical help such as this is yours for only six cents a day? 


The Business Man’s Library is, in reality, a complete correspond- 
ence course under the great Master-Minds of Business. Seventy- 
eight men—not mere writers, but National Business Men, whose 
very names inspire respect and admiration and confidence—are its 
authors. Alexander H. Revell, founder and presi- 
dent of the great firm bearing his name. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s comptroller; John V. Farwell & 
Co.’s credit man; Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
buyer; Sherwin-Williams Co.’s general manager. 
These are only a few of the big men who have con- 
tributed to the Business Man’s Library. 


These seventy-eight men give us not only the in- 
timate secrets of their own successes but priceless 
business information, working plans, methods, 
statistics, tabulations, systems, hints, pointers, from 
high places in the world of money where few are 
permitted toenter. In no other way can you get the 
valuable information which the Business Man’s 
Library will give you, save through the slow and 
costly school of experience. For what we offer you 
here is solid business experience, collected, classi- 
fied, condensed, and crystallized for your benefit at 
a cost of thousands and thousands of dollars. And 
who can puta dollars and cents value on working 
information such as this? 





Ten thousand great concerns—the best concerns 
that Dun and Bradstreet can name—have bought 
sets of the Business Man’s Library for the sole pur- 
pose of bettering theirmethods and increasing their 
profits. They had no interest in the books as mere 
entertaining literature. They wanted the cold dol- 
lars in them; the practical, usable ideas in them— 
nothing more. This is solid, tangible proof of the 
worth of these books—who can refute evidence 


like this ? 


The six uniform volumes of the Business Man’s 
Library are published in a handsome de luxe edi- 





— Recent Purchasers — 


U. S. Government (3 sets) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (2 sets) 
N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Armour & Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Am. Graphophone Co. 
Marshall Field & Co. 

U. S. Steel Company 
City Nat’l Bank of New York 

Sherwin-Williams Co. Each issue 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
John Wanamaker 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
Jones Dry Goods Co. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Time Recorder Co. 
Andrews Heating Co. 
Morgan & Wright (3 sets) 
University of Michigan 


(to be used as text books on business) 
University of Wisconsin 
(purchased by two instructors in 
commercial subjects) 


Then add to the help which these books will bring you the help 
which you will get from SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 


monthly magazine of Business. 


260 to 356 pages in every issue of 


SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page of it. It 
makes no difference whether you own your own 





playing the 





tion, as they deserve to be. Beautiful, clear, large 

type; fine, hand-made egg-shell book paper; one edge of gold, two 
edges roughed; half English Morocco binding—these are, indeed, a 
set of books for the library or desk of which to be proud. 


This is your money-laden opportunity—they can be had by any 
man who can spare six cents a day. 


JOHN FARSON “This library is a short cut to more salary 


and thore business, to more knowledge and 
more power. Worth a decade of experience.” 
PENN CHOCOLATE co “This library is better than its 
* name — void of generalities and 
practical beyond expectations. Taught us a lot.” ‘ 
ALFRED DOLGE “T wish the work could be brought before 
every man who wants to build a_ real 


business career.” 


contains special 


out for himself. 
has hopes above his present position 
shows the short road to better days, better salary, 


business or whether you are working for somebody 
else; whether you sit in a private office and decide 
things or whether you stand at a counter and answer 
questions—SYSTEM will show you new ways of 
saving time and effort and cutting out drudgery. 


SYSTEM goesintothe innerofficesof the biggest, 
mostsuccessful men, and brings forth for your bene 
fit the fruit of their costly experience. 
will show you how to start a new business, how to 
win trade for it, establish prestige, create protits, 
minimize wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses 
Better, SYSTEM will show you how to accom- 
plish more, make more, in your present daily work. 


SYSTEM 


‘inside” infor- 


mation on buying, selling, accounting, manufac- 
turing, shipping, 
letter writing, banking, real estate and insurance 
methods, business management, handling men, 
short cuts and worry savers, store systems, retail 


collecting, advertising, business 


salesmanship, trade-getting ideas, window dressing, 
circularizing, and everything in which a man in 
business, big or little, is interested. 


To the man in the private office, SYSTEM is 
welcomed as a guide and constant adviser. To the 
man in charge of other men, either as employer or 
superintendent, SYSTEM offers business secrets 
which he might never have the opportunity to find 
And to the worker—the man who 


-SYSTEM 


more power—eventual success. Every man who is 
Great Game of Business needs 


SYSTEM, for it will heip him turn his day-dreams 


into actual achievement. 


SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. 


It has helped many of 


them to better salaries, bigger profits that would have been impos- 
sible, undreamed of, without SYSTEM—Won’t you let SYSTEM 
and the Business Man’s Library help you? 


TOM MURRAY “T don’t care how smart or bright or clever a 


man is, he can learn a great deal from these 


books. I will never part with my set. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER ,;;,°, “"gulsted 


these books 


among our employees and sent copies to our branch houses.”’ 


CHARLES E. HIRES 


no matter who.” 





“T regard it as of benefit and assist- 
ance touany wide-awake business man, 


Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped volumes, the same binding, paper, type that 
EASY OFFER are usually to be found only in limited editions. 1, 


1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each 

leaf were a $10 bill; and twelve months of SYSTEM —more than 3,000 pages of current business experience 
and help, convertible into ready cash—and then think of this offer: Only $18, spread out thin over nine months—and they are yours forever. 
Your check or money order for $2, or a $2 bill sent today, will start the books to-morrow and enter your name as a regular yearly SYSTEM 
subscriber. $2 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. Less than you probably spend for daily papers; less, surely, than it costs you for car- 


fare or the evening smoke. 
more than their cost. 


Long before this week is out these helpful books, if ordered now, will have a chance to put back in your pocket 
Is the offer clear? Sign the coupon and send $2. 








Please deliver to me, all charges prepaid, one set of the Business Man’s Library, complete in six volumes, bound in Oxford 
Half Morocco, and enter my name for a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, for all of which I agree to pay 


$18.00 as follows: $2.00 sent herewith and $2.00 per month thereafter until the full amount has been paid. (52) 
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Send to System, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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How to Manage a Business 


— How to keep track of stock 
How to train and test employees. 


—How to hire and direct em 
ployees. 

— How to figure and charge és 
timates, 


—How to check deliveries and 
mistakes. 


—Hlow to detect and eliminate 
needless items of expense 

—How to get the most out of 
those under and around you 

—ilow to size up the money 
making possibilities of new 
ventures, 

How to get up blanks, forms and 

records for all kinds of busi 
nesses 


How to devise a perpetual inven 
tory system that will tell you 
every day the value of all mate 
rial on hand, 

—lHlow to turn a losing business 
into a profitable one—how to 
make a_ profitable business 
more profitable. 

How to devise a simple times 
keeping and pay-roll system 
that will tell you the exact 
earning value of every 


ther things, in 

cluding charts, tabulations, dia 

grams, plans and forms that every 
man in an executive position needs 
in his daily work. 


How to Get Money by Mail 





How to write ads. 

Hlow to begin a letter 

How to turn inquiries into orders 

—How to formulate a convincing 

irgument 

li to get your reader to ACT 
it once. 

Iiow to trade - winning 
busine s. 

How to cover territory salesmen 


How to keep tab on results of all 








mail work 

How to key ads, circular and 

all mail sales 
—liow to secure attention and 
arouse interest by letter 

How to prepare an enclosure for 
a business getting letter. 

Iiow to keep complete informa 
tion about mail customers at 
your finger-tips. 

How to supplement the 
of sale ven with live 





wer, file and foll 
from advertise 





helpful to those not making a 
specially of or doing a mail order 


business. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


—How to detect waste 
How to make an inventory. 
How to figure “overhead” ex 
pense 
—How to systematize an entire 


factory or store 
Iiow to cut out red tape in a 
simple cost system 






How to keep close watch on 
material and supplies 

How to apportion the right num 
ber of men to a specific jo 

Hiow to decide between piece 
work, day wages and bor 
ystems 

—llow the “trusts” reduce the 

costs to a minimum — how 
ipply their met i 

How to for tea ple 


effective cost-keeping syste 





of ye wi 
How to kee t the r 
ductive ie 
und ¢ 

How t 

de r e] 
promt, lo 

How to kn the 
little details that .:ay turn into 
leaks-and losses of time and 


1oney. 
And chapter after 
priceless plans for 
every kind of busi 
an accurate cost system is essen 
tial to money making success. 

















With a trifling investment for 
an Ideal Concrete Machine, any 
man, in any locality, can, with- 
out previous experience or 
other assistance, make wonder- 
ful profits in the manufacture 
of Ideal Concrete Building 
Blocks, from sand, gravel and 
a little cement. 


IDEAL 


Concrete 
Machines 


make Concrete Blocks that can be 
profitably sold cheaper than com- 
mon brick. Equal the finest stone 
work in appearance and are far 
superior in durability and _ resist- 
ance to heat and cold. 

Write for our free book! It is 
more than a catalogue, because it 
tells the wonderful story of the 

Concrete Industry; how men have 

reached success from a small 
beginning with the Ideal Con- 
crete Machine, and how 
other men can profit by 
this experience and 
duplicate their 

success, 


IDEAL 
CONCRETE 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY, 
Dept. B, 
South Bend, 
Ind. 











The Sensitive 
Indicating Arrow 


of the JONES SPEEDOMETER responds 
to every change of speed. The tendency 
of many Indicators is to “ drag’’ from one 
speed to another, and seldom indicate ac- 
curately. This error was very much in 
evidence in the A. C. G. B. & I. speed indi- 
cating contest. The 


Jones Speedometer 





was the only 
instrument 
in the trials 
to score an 
absolutely 

















perfect 
record, 
Jones 
Speedometer 
121 West 32nd St. 
New York 
Automatic BUCKEYE [Incubator 
All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 
NEEDS NO THERMOMETER 
Adjusted by us and ready to run when you get it. Guar- 
anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREE. 





BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box 21, Springfield, 0. 
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THE BLACK COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


I hung up the receiver and went to work, 
carefully stowing everything back in the 
safe. I closed the big steel door and re- 
locked it, put the room to rights, switched 
off the lights, relocked the inner office door, 
sat down in the waiting-room, and, with the 
evening paper in my hand, wondered what 
was before me. 

It was well I prepared myself, for what 
I half expected came true. As I sat there 
the outer door opened without a sound, 
without the ring of a bell, the stir of a 
footfall, the click of a key. 

The woman of the carriage, in her white 
Irish point opera cloak, stepped inside. 
She had done it very cleverly. It was the 
flowering of many years’ practice at such 
things. In fact, waiting and prepared as I 
was, she startled me by her sudden and 
unheralded appearance. 

Once inside, she turned and locked the 
door with her own key, without uttering 
a word. 


Ix 
HEN she faced me, brushing the hair 
back from her forehead and laughing 


a little. She seemed more at ease, more 
triumphant, now. The unmuffled office 
light was a little harder on her. She looked 
older, less mysterious, more an alert and 
active woman of the world. But she still 
had the beguiling soft oval of face, the 
audacious red lips, the dreamy and shad- 
owy eyes, the incongruous poise and 
bearing of a woman of breeding. 

She sighed with relief as she saw me, 
feeling, I dare say, that her greatest danger 
had passed. 

‘Nothing has happened ?”’ she hurriedly 
asked. 

“Not a thing,” I answered, with the 
— suppression of a possible yawn. 

hen her quick glance swept the room. I 
thought I noticed a look of trouble leap 
involuntarily into her eyes. Then her 
glance coasted back to me, but she said 
nothing. I pretended not to see, and was 
holding my paper. She remained standing 
between me and the door. 

‘How can I ever thank you for all the 
trouble, for all the risk you have taken?” 
she said. There was a note of finality in 
her voice; it implied she was preparing for 
my dismissal. I bowed to it. 

‘* Will you tell me just one thing, please ?”’ 
I asked, taking out the packet of treasury 
notes. She waited with a nod of her head. 

“‘T would merely like to satisfy a natural 
and legitimate curiosity as to just where 
this money came from?” 

She looked at me very studiously, very 
guardedly. 

“Tt isn’t my money. It was merely 
intrusted to me for safe-keeping.” This I 
knew was an evasion. 

“But, madam, think of the circum- 
stances! How am I to know this money 
was—er—come by honestly?” 

She stared at me, the picture of offended 
dignity. But I knew the wheels of her 
brain were going like mad. 

‘It’s too late to discuss that now, isn’t 
it? The situation was rather complicated, 
wasn’t it? You saw this; you came to my 
help; and now I am willing to pay you 
for it.” 

She was very clever. She was making 
me an accessory before the fact. She took 
out her key-ring as she spoke; a duplicate 
of the one I held, apparently. She unlocked 
the door of the inner office and switched on 
the lights. For the second time I saw her 
face change, and I stood on my guard. 

She wheeled, with her hand outstretched. 

“Could I have the gos please?’”’ She 
— casually, but I could distinctly feel 
that the situation had narrowed to a climax. 


x 
SAID nothing, for the simple reason 
that I could think of nothing to say. 
But she drew her own conclusions. She 
was on her own ground now, and more sure 
of herself. 

“‘Oh, if it’s your pay you want,” she said 
with a shrug, turning to the safe and 
spinning the dials with the deft fingers of 
an expert, ‘‘I have enough here, I think,” 
she added, still stooping. 

When she stood upright again both her 
voice and her manner had altered. I 
caught the threat in her tones, the menace 
in her attitude. 

“‘T am a woman alone in this office at 
midnight!” she cried. 





“I’m quite aware of that,” I retorted. 

‘‘T have reason to believe you are tryin; 
to rob me,” she went on pregnantly. ‘‘An 
more than that, I must ask you to give 
back every cent of mine you have taken, 
at once!”’ 

‘*And if not?” 

“Tf not, you fool,” she burst out, with a 
oon that contorted the beauty out of 

er face, ‘‘I’ll kill you where you stand!” 

She wheeled, quick as a flash, and I saw 
the glimmer of the revolver from the cash 
drawer in her hand. She had me covered. 

Her twitching face went white as paper 
when she heard me laugh as I stood Reng 
her. For I knew I was blinking into a 
harmless barrel. 

““Who are you?” she demanded, tight- 
lipped, taking a step forward. 

‘Who are you?’ I echoed, without 
falling back an inch. Her attitude of 
mingled triumph and defiance suddenly 
angered me. I was getting tired of all this 
play-acting. 

“I am a woman who will never let you 
rob her! I’m a woman who is going to 
protect what is honestly mine!” 

I laughed in her face. ‘‘I’ll tell you who 
you are, now you have insisted on it. You 
are Blondie Bonnell, the craftiest con- 
fidence woman in America!” 

“You lie!’’ she cried. 

“You are Mrs. Arthur Swan, whose 
photograph hangs in the Rogues’ Gallery; 
you are the trumped-up heiress of the 
trumped-up Black Company; you are the 
accomplice of Albert oe A who was 
arrested in London for conducting a crim- 
inal next-of-kin agency; you are the widow 
of John Williams, am was twice driven 
out of St. Louis for using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes; you are the fake 
Countess di Firasso, of the Denver Cole- 
man case!” 

“You lie—you lie!’’ she gasped. 

““You’re more,” I went on, in a rage of 
indignation; ‘‘you’re the hotel swindler the 
Pinkertons hounded out of Chicago for 
duping Thomas, the cotton-broker, out of 
eight thousand dollars; you are the musical- 
comedy actress who began your career in 
London by stealing a pearl dog-collar from 
a Spanish dancer; you are the Carrie Kelly 
who evaded a Tiffany action for shoplifting; 
you were put out of the Hotel Bristol in 
Paris; you have been driven from Nice and 
Monte Carlo and Venice; an officer in 
Malta shot’himself because of your trickery, 
your lies, the ruin you had led him to!” 

She gave a little gasp, and slowly lowered 
her arm with the revolver. 

“You are the wickedest and the most 
unscrupulous woman in New York at this 
moment. You are the most dangerous 
criminal in America, because you are good 
to look at, and you trade on this; for under 
all your finery you have nothing but the 
soul of a common thief.” 

“You lie!” she still cried; ‘‘you lie!” 

“IT do not lie, and you know it, just as 
well as you know you would shoot me like 
a street dog if you thought you had me 
cornered.” 

Her eyes narrowed and glowed at me out 
of her dead-white face, and her lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. She 
shivered, with rage or fear, I could not tell 
which. 

‘““Yes—I could,”’ she whispered thickly. 

Like a flash her a hand went up. 
Without warning, without hesitation, she 
fired her pistol pointblank at my breast. 
One, two, three, four, five times she pulled 
the trigger. Each time the cap snapped 
and the grains of loose powder burned out 
in a feeble and impotent puff of smoke. 

She stood looking at me, swaying back 
and forth. Then she sank back on a chair, 
covering her face with her hands. The 

istol rattled down on the floor. I watched 

er. She was not sobbing; she was only 
waiting, planning, scheming, through all 
her artful pretense at tears. 


xI 

HE slowly lifted her head at last, and 

looked at me searchingly. 

‘Oh, don’t be hard on me!”’ she pleaded. 
I laughed a little. She gazed up at me out 
of wide and reproving eyes. 

‘Do you know, I like you!” she ventured 
purringly. 

Her effort to be wheedling, her pallid 
blandishments, her tigerish writhes of 
conciliation, seemed almost piteous to me. 
“Yes, I like you!” 
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38 years 
represents the 
experience and 
goodwill behind 
every pair of the famous 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 










the Keen Kutter trade mark being 
an infallible guide and absolute 
guarantee of worth. When you 
buy a pair of shears or scissors of 
any kind—large or small—for any 
use—safeguard yourself by ask- 
ing for the kind marked 
“Keen Kutter.” 
Keen Kutter pocket knives for men 
and women are the very best made. 
Under the trade mark and motto 
shown below is sold a full line of 
Keen Kutter cutlery and tools. 
Scissors Book sent free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
St. Louis and 
New York, 

















“‘ The Recollec- 
tion of Quality 
Remains Long 
After the Price 
is Forgotten,” 


Trade Mark Registered, 








Your money ought to earn you 


5% a Year 


Savings invested with the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company have never earned less than 
this rate while being free from all speculative 
risks or anxiety, with unquestioned security and 
always subject to investor’s control —available 
when needed. 











Earnings of five per cent. per year 
reckoned for every day money left 
withus. Established fourteen years. 
Conducted under New York Banking 
Dept.supervision. Assets $1,750,000. 
Full particulars upon request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42nd St. 
New York 

















GLASS heads, STEEL points 

For fastening up 1907 CALENDARS, 

small pictures, posters, draperies, and 

numberless “ little things,’’ without dis- 

figuring wood or plaster walls. 

At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 

Photo-supply Stures, or mailed prepaid for 10c per 
Packet of 1% doz.,or 20c per box of one No 

(..-\ 

a 






doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 140 8. 11th 8t., Phila., Pa. 








The “LITTLE SHAVER” 


Pencil Sharpener. 


For the desk. Superior but inex- 
pensive. Shaves pencil to as 
- blunt or fine a point as you 
like without breaking the 
lead. Many large firms have 
tested it and bought for all 
their departments. 


‘ di SENT POSTPAID ON TRIAL | 
“ if you agree to return it postpaid or remit 
the Price, $1.00. Patented and manufactured by 


E. L. McDivitt, Belvidere, Ill. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C& K 


Hats for Men 





The ’Change 


Knapp-Felt hats are made in a 
variety of exclusive C & K de- 
signs which cannot be found in 
any other make, and owing to 
the wear-resisting quality of 
material and workmanship 
they will retain their notice- 
able elegance of style. 


Ainapp-Fell 


hats are $4—Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 
hats are $6, everywhere. 
WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 





Gain INDEPENDENCE 
LEARN BY MAILTO BE A 


CERTIFIED 


T is a fortunate office man who com- 
mands $2000 a year. Auditors, Sys- 
tematizers, Public Accountants, with no 
more natural ability, secure that income or 
more. Our course of mail instruction, com- 
piete, compact, practical, is prepared and 
taught by practicing, CERTIFIED PUB- 
LIC ACCOUNTANTSand ATTORNEYS 
AT LAW. It is guaranteed to make a ca- 
pable specialist of any capable office man 
H and put him in the well paid class. Our 
text books on THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, 
PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDIT- 
ING, COMMERCIAL LAW, also BOOK- . 
KEEPING and BUSINESS PRACTICE 
are reinforced by constant individual atten- 
tion to each student, and there are few 
failures. 
Write us for particulars. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., 
Dept. N, 27-29 East 22d St.,N.Y. 








Shur- On glaz Sses 


Why don’t other makers 


guarantee their mountings? 


Any broken part of Shur-On. Mount- 
ings reple aced free within a year by any 
optici: in in the United States. 

Shapes to fit any nose. Book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 


Established 1864. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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s SAM’ rE FRENCH, 33 West 2 20d | a. NEW YORK | 
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“That comes too costly!’’ I retorted. 
She winced. 

‘IT mean it,” she said, rising and comin 
nearer. I fell back from her. She cornell 
away, and began pacing up and down the 
little room. 

Then she stopped. 

“Give me a chance!”’ she pleaded. ‘‘I’ll 
do anything—only give me a chance!” 

She was back beside me again, coiling and 
wheedling. She was “like a snake, at once 
loathsome and lovely. 

“Is that what you told the man you got 
this money from?” 

“‘He was a fool—an old fool—he de- 
served to lose it! It’s nothing to him /”’ 

She stood still. ‘‘Why can’t you be 
more generous with me?” she still pleaded, 
turning away from me again. 

Then her face changed. Before I noticed 
it she had darted to the wall beside the safe. 
I saw her finger play on an electric-button 
there. 

. ‘‘Wait—stop!”’ I cried, springing toward 
er. 

She only laughed. 

‘‘What’s that for?’’ I demanded. 

She laughed again, vindictively, des- 
perately. 

That calls the watchman of this build- 
ing—the night watchman.” 

**Are you crazy?’ I demanded, backing 
toward the outer hall door. 

But it was too late, and the woman 
knew it. She was cool and collected once 
more, and, as I stood watching her, it 
filtered through my mind just what her 
next move was to be. 

“This will cost you dear!” I cried. 

“T think not,’ she answered. ‘‘The 
watchman of this building knows me. He 
knows this office; and he will soon know 
that nine thousand dollars in treasury notes 
have just been taken out of that safe.” 

“Out of that safe?” 

“Yes, and that I have intercepted the 
thief who took them!”’ 

‘*And what of that, Mrs. Arthur Swan?”’ 
I flung out at her. ‘‘ What good will that 
do you, Mrs. Kolkner, alias the Countess di 
Firasso, alias Blondie Bonnell?”’ 

“You forget that here I am Alicia 
Evelyn Biack, that I’m a business woman 
in her attorney’s office, a woman holding 
unimpeachable references! You forget 
that you secretly entered this office, with 
stolen keys, and opened that safe!”’ 

The woman was right. Who would 
believe the fairy story of this ridiculous 
adventure through which I had passed? 

‘*You will, of course, be searched,” she 
went on, more mockingly. “If the money 
is not found on your person, well and good, 
I suppose. If it is found there, you know 
the result. And we haven’t more than one 
minute, I think, to get that stolen money 
back into the safe.” 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly. 
Still again in my life I wished my record 
had been clean, simply to fight it out with 
her to the bitter end, for the sheer sake of 
the fight. She had acted her part well, but 
her face, in the strong side-light, began to 
look tired and worn. Her eyes had lost 
their lustre, her color had faded. She wasa 
haggard and disillusioned woman, worldly- 
wise, cunning, crafty-minded, lotting and 
scheming for her tainted bundle of wealth; 
fighting for her miserable thief’s swag. 

I neither blamed nor hated her; I only 
pitied her. 

‘“Why are you taking such chances on 
this money?’’ I demanded, with my back 
against the door, waiting every moment 
for the steps on the stairs. 

She studied me for a moment or two in 
perfect silence, without moving, before she 
answered. 

**Do you want to know that?” she said, 
with a second complete change of manner, 
an incongruous look of tragedy falling 
across her face. 

“Then listen,’”’ she responded, her art- 
fulness for once forgotten. ‘‘The man I 
have worked and schemed and suffered for, 
the man I have endured this life for, was 
arrested two days ago.” 

“For what?” 

“For assing | a forged check on the First 
National Bank. 

‘And for how much?” 

“Tt was for over eight thousand dollars.” 

‘And if you make complete restitution 
that man will be set free and no charges 
pressed?’’ I saw the bitter irony of it all 
even before I heard her spoken words. 

“Yes, then we can be together again.” 

“But why do this for a man of that 
stamp?” 





Her answer, uttered a little scoffingly, 
a little resentfully, was primitive in its 
sim licity : 

ied ecausé he’s the only thing I ever cared 
or! ” 

I could see the wave of passion, the 
sacrificial instinct of her sex, sweeping 
through even that sordid and tainted body. 

“You poor, poor woman!”’ I said, as I 
looked at her white and weary face, with 
all its deepened lines of anxiety. 

She caught her breath as though she were 
about to break into tears. But she did not. 

I handed her the packet of notes. She 
let them lie in her lap, unnoticed. Then I 
dropped the ring of keys beside them. For 
some reason or other I felt ashamed of 
myself. 

‘‘Put them in the safe,’’ I commanded 
gently. 

She rose with a sigh and did so. There 
was neither triumph, nor exultation, nor 
joy on her face. But I thought I noticed 
that she shifted the combination of the 
lock as she closed the safe door again. 

“Now, the watchman,” J demanded. 
‘*What can we say to him?’ 

My one anxiety was to help her out. 

She crossed the room, unlocked the outer 
door leading into the hall, and listened. 

" You will not be molested by the watch- 
man,”’ she said simply enoug h. 

“But you've called him,” said. “We'll 
have to explain in some way.’ 

She locked the inner office door before 
she turned to answer. 

“‘ He was not called !”’ she said, as simply 
as before. 

She eyed me steadily in response to my 
stare of wonder. I was looking in the 
direction of the button she had pressed. 

“‘That button is attached to the broken 
electric-buzzer there just above your head.” 


She pointed to the wall; then she crossed | 


the room again. 
There was something valedictory in her 
attitude as she opened the hall door for me. 
‘* And the check forger, too?’’ I could not 
resist asking, with a meekly-comprehending 
nod of the head toward the broken buzzer. 
She did not answer in words; but I 
found myself growing hot and cold up the 


backbone, under her sudden, little scoffing | 


laugh. 
“You clever, clever woman!” 
humbly, with my hat in my hand. 


As Others See It 


NCE I was working on a picture of the 
Whirlpool Rapids,” says a well-known 
ainter, a friend of the artist Inness, “and 
nness came in early one morning to see it. 
On my return from luncheon I found him 
hard at work on my canvas. ‘I can’t help 
it!’ he cried; ‘I had to come in and show 
you howto paint that picture’—and he did, 


I said 


as his beautiful and poetic mind saw it. | 


He worked several hours, and finally said: 
‘There, that’s the way it should be done!’ 
It was a grand Inness, but a very poor me. 


And this shows what poor critics of one | 


another’s work artists are. They cannot 


judge from the painter’s individual stand- | 


point, but only from their own—as they 
themselves would paint the subject. The 


older a painter grows, the more absorbed | 


he is in his own work, and the less he cares 
for others’—unless it may be one of the 
grand old masters, beyond criticism in work 
and reticence. 


only knew how to draw.’ 
‘Mr. Inness had just sold a picture— 


Remember how Michael | 
Angelo said: ‘Titian would be great if he | 


| 


and the fortunate possessor was looking at | 


it in his studio with him. ‘What is that 
thing up by the barn, Mr. Inness?’ 

“** Why, what do you think it looks like?’ 

““*Well, it seems to me like a wheel- 
barrow.’ 

“*Bully for you! That’s just what I 
thought it was myself.’ 

‘*There’s the true impressionist for you! 

‘At another time a purchaser asked 
him: ‘Where is that scene laid?’ 

“**Do you mean where did I paint it?’ 

““*Yes, what part of New England?’ 

‘**Why, man, that’s a picture; that’s no 
illustration for a guide-book.’ 

“Mr. Inness was much influenced in his 
work by the weather. I have seen him 
start on a landscape in the morning, im- 

ressed with the mist he saw lying upon the 
and, and which yet rested over the city. 
But as the fog rolled away and the sun came 
out, his canvas grew fresh and green, 





finally ending, like the day, in a brilliant | 


sunset. I have seen that not once only, 
but several times.” 








Be Sure Tis Pure 


HE nutritive value of 
pure cocoa is coming to 

be moreand more widely recog- 
nized by oy physicians and 
teachers of dietetics. Baron 
von Liebig has described it as 
‘a perfect food, as wholesome 
as it is delicious, a beneficent 
restorer of exhausted power 
fitted to repair wasted 
strength, preserve health and 
prolong life.” “ But,” he says, 
“its quality must be good and 
it must be carefully prepared.” 
Those requirements are fully 
met in the Breakfast Cocoa 
put out by Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd. It isa perfect food 
made by a scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of the world 
—the result of 126 years of 
successfulendeavor. There are 
many imitations on the market, 
but the genuine goods can be 
readily identified by the trade- 
mark of the Chocolate Girl 
(which is borne on every wrap- 
per) and by the place of man- 
ufacture— Dorchester, Mass. 
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stered U.S. Pat. Office 








Highest Awards 


Europe and America 
@_ A copy of a new and very 


attractive little book contain- 
ing a choice collection of recipes 
by Miss Parloa and many of the 
leading cooking school teach- 
ers in this country will be sent 
free to any applicant. Address 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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GOFF’S The Cave Man 


66 ¢ 
VE (Continued from Page 17) pry hanes! gai n the 
ominously, ‘‘you want them facts, and I b 99 
VR y Pa want the twenty centuries. You got the ti maely Inn, 
facts you and your pardner. I want the Shak d hink th 
(U. S. Pat. April 26, 1904 money. And there’s something more: SYS SHERESPERTS, ENG we Tank the 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) when hat — " crackin’ _ safe, he 
! gave me the sac ost my jo along 0’ 
The Triple Edged ‘ Ri. 3 you, and I want damages. ,Three-fifty a Hotel Belmont 
SKIRT ; Magnifying day, six days a week! See?’ 
é "a “Rubbish!” said Penrhyn contemptu- 
ously. “You get what I promised. That’s 





deserves this title. 


enough.’ ony “Timely” it is—at the very 
ot on your tin-type! ike this here 
trust 0’ yourn, and if Wistar goes pals doors of the Grand Central 


with you ¥4 m going to put my two thou. Station—with surface and 
into it. Meantime, I got to live.” . ; : ” 
where the “S Sears had been speechless, revolted and elevated lines right at hand 
<i ae rina <a ee a ny 1 is ° oh get for such and a private passage to 
silk toads ickering,’’ he at last found voice to say. : 
-~ subway station for both 
CURVETTE’S peculiar construction I shall not soil my house nor my hands y & 
aitents Ran : natural curve of the || With such dealings!’ The other two were express and local trains. 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the ; . 4 iia ‘ 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not silent, and he concluded with less vehe- And “timely”’ it is—in 
ae ee eee ene ne it if. | | Mence: “And Wistar may be here any ‘ ad : 
ee the pone’ ae = replace it i moment!” that it furnishes the wealth 
it puckers, shrinks or Iades, ‘“*He’s comin’, too, is he?”’ Andrews put . - J 
Should your dealer not carry in with cool significance. “If you don’t of conveniences—the —— 
CURVETTE, send us his nameand 5c. ——— the ge: i, oe on your pleteness of service —the 
for each yard you require, with sample oorsteps and te im who done him! oe ; 
shade iy matching. That'll spoil your dinner-party!’’ Both satisfy ing environmen t 
} oy were —. and — continued, which modern hotel-craft 
THE . . M e SO is voice becoming unctuously sentimen- ; . $ 
S H Se tal: ‘‘He’s been good to me! He could ’a’ aims to attain. The 
322 Mercer Street, New York City let me in for twenty years, in stir, but management has attempted to avoid the bizarre and flashy, 
instead o’ that he put me to the good. My 
Sue Gaetietel. aunt bad tar anaes!” and to provide instead a more tranquil type of luxury, and to 
| _ ‘Wistar knows that some of us received make a more cultivated appeal. 
this!’’ Sears said dully. ‘‘ We can’t explain 
| that!” ; J Statistics We would welcome you here and try to 
| Penrhyn was thoughtful. Unless he Cost of Hotel Belmont $10,000,000. make you look upon this hotel as your 
| could find some way of bey Wistar off haan New York home. 
| the track, he knew very well that the last Highest type of fireproof construction. 


| hope was gone of ever winning him over. ‘Twenty-seven stories. Seo oo Ma < 
| , a med hed been @ibion _— “Old Moka. egg ret Our illustrated booklet is free. It tells about 


Pe.» | ; . : s “ Foundation of hotel solid rock. The Be é . i 7; Ww ile ji 
S TRADE MARe | | eit | Wistar made a little mistake,” he said with Sanity GNI cone of stest weed. cae enn ee See, Sree Ween ome Oe 



































HOl ; | oily cunning. ‘‘ You jes’ lissen here! You System of ventilation by filtered air. New York. Please allow us to send it. 
== | remember—Irvingdale Smith did come to Automatic heat regulators, 
(Z“reois TERED = 5 see Wistar! Wistar don’t know that, but Nine elevators. The Hotel Belmont 


All rooms equipped with private and 


he knows Smith is gettin’ cold feet, and Pada Rt ie eM 
UpCOLLAR LARS an = L wants to give you folks the skiddoo. But as baiees obtitton to tho great hotels of 42nd Street and Park Avenue 
Tor L NDRY B } Wistar won’t have him—being bigoted, the world. Opened May 8th, 1906. New York City 

















Wear ‘Litholin,’? Waterproofed straight goods, every word. Savvy? All 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, and save. you’se got to lie about is that I done the 


Wiped with damp cloth they are as job for Smith as usual.” 

fresh as when new. Unlike celluloid Penrhyn nodded. He needed a scape- 

and rubber goods they are made in goat—needed it badly. And chance had 

the latest styles, are ‘‘up-to-date,’’ given him the best. The chief thing now 

and “ chic.’’ Look well, wear well. : was to get Andrews out of the house and 
away without Wistar’s seeing him. The 


> f . : 
Collars 25¢ ; Cuffs 50c hall room next the library was Mr. Sears’ 
If not in stock at your shirt store, send us style, size, 


number wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, to den, and Penrhyn led the man into it, ad- 
any address, postpaid. Catalogue free on request. vising Mr. Sears to let him out through the 


THE FIBERLOID CO., hall as soon as Wistar was safely in the 
4 Waverly Place, New York. library. 
When the two were alone, however, 


Sears said firmly: ‘‘ You understand that I 
wash my hands of all this? It is theft! It 
( is treachery!”’ 
j \! “‘That’s what they call it when you fail. 
Ne S AVINGS B AN KO" | When you succeed—and we're going to 
PITTSBURGH.PA. W | succeed—you’re the Napoleon of Wall 
| eee nae = ” 
“= CAPITAL G SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS w Street!’ He reached for the paper. 
Sears withheld it. 
Banking by Mail “Permit me to remind you,” Penrhyn 
Za > oe 2 
The selection of this strong, well mare. = was = for ot a 
regulated bank as a depository for kill d vil ot te ki Ly a it b. Wj ih 
your savings removes absolutely every _ i i¥ S il wh or a lam 0. it 
element of risk, small savings being one Se thee can tell where we stand.” He 
placed on the same basis as large caught the im 00 and took it with gentle 
deposits in earning capacity. force. ‘‘Strong!”’ he exclaimed, when he 
Send for booklet “ FP’ explaining how aia can open a had glanced down the list. Fight him ! 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. There’s nothing in that for the under- 
a Be oe ee a writer! Only more work for the under- 
ri B PDE GERsC.G Ma eom Geer, | taker!” He sat down in a chair and 
pondered. : ll 
! Sears sat down, too, the image of despair, are the most sty lish vats made. 
and buried his face in his hands. Because the fine stiff brims and crowns are made in a large variety 
A Ed ti With t C h In a moment Penrhyn leaped to his feet. of up-to-date shapes to suit the needs of the individual taste— 
il ica 10n 1 ou as ‘‘ Andrews is right! If Wistar doesn’t from the college man to the smart business-man. 
. ’ 
THE SATURDAY know 4 ve got the list, he hasn’t an — They are the most comfortable hats sold. 
EVENING POST : proof! In — notte I can snow him Because they are self-conforming just where the hat touches the 
ng "aa ean ry uaew his head. “Y head. This makes them fit the head naturally without binding. 
offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any ir. Sears did not raise Is hea a ou This together with their extreme lightness gives a sense of com- 
college, conservatory or business school in have ruined everything,” he said. Once f : Sia te 1 iis 
the country in return for a little work done for all, I refuse to be a party to your ort approached by no other derby. 
in leisure hours. You select the school — we " , he most s riceable hats I , 
; - schemes!” They are the most serviceable hats to buy. 
pay the bills. If you are interested, send a Po . ? a ’ r 
line addressed to At least you will let me get Andrews Because they are made from selected furs giving the greatest wearing 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY out of here past Wistar! You can’t want qualities. They are the result of 34 years of fine hat manufacture. 
wusaderne to compromise me— —and yourself! * Kingflex Hats cost $4.00. Werdna Hats are made from the finest furs and trimmings and are the 
“‘Compromise me, sir! I have kept my height of elegance in finish and style. They cost $5.00, and are also self-conforming. 


»? Ask your hat man for KINGFLEX or WERDNA HATS bearing our 
hands clean. I cannot be compromised! trade-mark. Send for our new booklet showing the latest spring styles. 


1 CENTS For 13 Weeks His indignation shaded into despair, and THE GUYER HAT CO. 
is Gs Noraeet coma Hip “ui hf Zaclag | he added, “All dealings are at an end be- © 163 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
weekly all the really impc oe i 4 ly f tween us.” as. = — YORK 
news of the world is stated clearly, ‘I v an c) 

Recy sudasnsse vases @f ote Wines Ga ae Penrhyn’s mood mounted. ‘‘ Wait and 

sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting — THE newspaper for | gee!’? he exclaimed. “This blunder has 


the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals costing $2 to $ 


Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. PathGnder, Washington, D. C. thrown the whole game in our hands!”’ O BOSTON <> NEW YORKO 





¥ and not able to forget bygones. That’s 
















































































Times That Try 
Men’s Watches 


' Our hustle and 
a=sres hurry, the jolting 
- of cars, cabs and 

trains—the sudden 
changes of temperature 
when traveling — 
noneof these stren- 
uous features of 
modern life 
affect the 
adjustment 
of a 


Time 
for 
a Lifetime 


O Rockford Watch 
gets a hair spring 
until it can run without one. 
That means accurate time 
for a lifetime because—after 
thus proving that the parts are 
perfect and accurately fitted — 
the adjustment of the hair 
spring and balance wheel have 
only to counteract such “‘out- 
side” influences as change of 
temperature and position. 
Further information from 
your watchmaker or 
ROCKFORD WATCH CO. 


Rockford, Ill. ‘4 





AT 4% INTEREST) 


The small depositor 
with this bank receives 
the same courteous 
treatment as its largest 
customer. We Solicit 
accounts of any 
amount from one dol- 
lar upwards. Please 


= | send for booklet ‘‘M.”’ 


42 MILLION DOLLARS 


PA No. 2] FY on BANKING BY MAIL| 





TIZENS SAVINGS| 
TCO. CLEVELAND © 


ThisHome ‘N 


For $4000 


If you intend to build 
this year, you can solve 
all your problems, and 
Save a lot of time, money, 
disappointments and mis- 
takes by subscribing to 
Keith’s Magazine 
the Magazine which makes 
a specialty of $2500 to 
$10,000 Homes and pub- 
lishes each month from 
. 6 to 16 complete Floor Plans, Exterior 
Views, Color Schemes, etc Each issue 
also contains Special Articles and many 
Regular Departments, as well as a Free 
Information Bureau. 64 to 80 pages 
monthly — $1.50 a year, 20 cents a copy. 
SPECIAL OFFER.— Subscribe within 30 
daysand you get four EXTRA recent issues 
including two Special Numbers on Bunga- 
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EVER-READY’ SAFETY 
RAZOR 12 Blades 


"THE only 12 bladed dollar 
razor in the world. A 
better razor impossible. Com- 
plete for with silver 
nickeled frame— 12 ver- 
Ready blaces, safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit 
Gem and Star frames. Six new 
ver-Ready blades ex- 
changed for six dullones and25c. 
Ever-Ready <ollar sets 
are sold everywhere. Mail 
orders prepaid $1.00. 





AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Judith came in, putting the last toucheson 
the lace of her gown. ‘‘Stanley!”’ she cried 
in surprise. ‘‘Here yet? You must hurry!” 

As Penrhyn was leaving he caught Mr. 
Sears’ eye, and then, with a sidelong tilt of 
his head, glanced toward the door that 
opened into the den. 


‘ 


XIV 


UDITH knew only too well the mood in 

which she found her father. 

He had begun life as a rich young man 
with family, cultivation and a host of 
friends. If his lot had been cast in the 
present generation he would have been a 
working sociologist, a reform politician, or 
a patron of the arts. But in the genera- 


class were little valued. It was business or 
nothing. For many years he had been able 
to form companies and exploit his ideas; 
and though he had always ended in failure, 
he had, as promoter and manager of suc- 
sessive enterprises, received no small sums 
in bonuses and salary. But he had never 


facts of life to save him from his imagina- 

tion. The outskirts of Wall Street are full 

| of such men, and those of them are happi- 
est who come to the end of their tether 
while they are young enough to learn. In 
his case, the time when his friends came 

| to distrust him arrived tardily. Then, 

| already in middle-life, ensued a period 
when, in his search for more capital, he 
approached distant acquaintances, even 
strangers. To a man of his aristocratic 
breeding, the ordeal was painful; but he 
never flinched. Finally, however, the 
time had come when he was limited to his 
own means, and risked the last of it. 

To Judith had fallen the duty of en- 
couraging and sustaining him through the 
later and more painful stages of his descent. 

| What she had suffered with him from the 

| rebuffs of ill-bred strangers only the gentle, 
feminine heart can know. But from child- 
hood she had stood by him, and she had 
never found a better means of coping with 

| his despondency than her girlish heart had 

| taught her. So now she put her hand on 

| his head, caressed it, and bade him go with 
her to the big chair in the den. 

He mechanically obeyed until she had 
laid her hand on the door-knob. Then he 
led her back to a black walnut chair. 

“This ugly old chair isn’t half so snug 

| and comfy!” she protested. But it was no 
time to oppose him. She threw her arms 
about his shoulders and laid her soft, 
bright cheek against his blanching tem- 
ples. ‘‘Is he sad because people are stu- 
pid?’’ she said, unconsciously falling into 
the language of her childhood. ‘‘ We shall 
forget them, and then they will be the 
losers! We still have us /”’ 

“Forget!” he lamented. ‘‘ Poverty 
never forgets. When the horses went, I 

romised that should be the last sacrifice. 

ut now—we’ve failed again, and it’s this 
house—your house! They will foreclose, 
and we shall be evicted like Irish peasants! 
Think of it! This ugly old furniture— 
which we love—how hideous it will look 
when it is put up here at public auction, 
when it is dumped out on the sidewalk for 
all the world to see!”’ 

“But we haven’t failed yet! We can 
make Mr. Wistar see how wrong he is. I 
jeel that we can! Then we shall have new 
and beautiful furniture, the horses back— 
everything!” 

He shook his head. ‘Too late! It’s all 
spoiled. At last Iam done for! The world 
used to seem full of opportunity. Every- 
thing turns out the same. Hope and 
despair—over and over! When I was 
young—when we fellows fresh from college 





me they looked to do the great things. I 
had the ideas. I had the money. One by 
one they have passed me by. Myrick 
owns the Wanawackson. Ponter is the 
Clothiers’ Bank. Horting is everything! 
When he is abroad the comic papers car- 
toon him as the Yankee Peril. e is re- 
ceived in every court of Europe like roy- 
alty! At the club they all try to be just 
the good old chaps they always were. 
they are so careful not to hurt my feelings 
—it amounts to an insult!” 





upon Judith’s heart like a blight. 
still she labored with him. 

always been honest!’’ she urged. 
more than most of them ean say!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the study door, with a look she did not 
| understand. 


tion of the Civil War the uses of a leisure | 





undergone any real business training, and | 
he had not a sufficiently strong sense of the | 


The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


-DUPLEX 


Phonograph On Trial 


T is the one phonograph that gives you all 


the sound vibrations correctly and accu- 
rately reproduced. The Duplex gets 
all the volume of music; other 
phonographs get but half. 
Not only do you get more vol- 
ume but you get a better tone 
— clearer, sweeter, more like 
the original. 
Our handsomely illustrated 


Free Catalogue 


will explain fully the superiority 
of The Duplex. Don’t allow 
anyone to persuade you to buy 
of phonograph without first 
catalogue. 

The Duplex is not sold by dealers nor in stores. 
We are Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, 
and sell only direct from our factory to the 
user, eliminating all middlemen’s profits. ‘That 
is why we are able to manufacture an: deliver 
the best phonograph made for only $29.85. 


any other make 
sending for our 





DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH CO., 143 Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ye 


SAVE ALL 
the DEALERS’ 
70 PROFIT 


j Sf - 
Sold through dealers the 
Duplex would cost $r1oo. 


7 Days’ Free Trial 


We allow you seven days’ free trial 

in your own home in which to decide 

whether you wish to keep If the 

machine does not make good our every claim — vol- 

ume, quality, saving, satisfaction t send it back. 
We'll pay freight charges both ways. 


No Money In Advance 


If you object to sending cash you may deposit it in 
trust with your banker, merchant or postmaster to be re- 
turned to you if the machine is not satisfactory to you. 
You are the only judge, As we pay freight both ways 
it costs you nothing to try, 

Our Free Catalogue will interest you. 


t horn is 70 in. long 
7-in. bell, Cabinet 
. X14 in, x to in, 


85 Freight 
== Prepaid 





it or not 











started in Wall Street together, it was to | 





BUY FARM LANDS NOW 


In the West and Southwest. Bargains $10 to $25 per acre 
New map of either Colorado or Texas, free to all interested 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list “WHAT TO INVENT,” free te 
address. Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo. 8S. Vashon & Co., 902 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 


any 





Gives a Grand Opportunity to Readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
To place in your homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. Weighs 55 Ibs. 
\ P 


Brand new, brought right down to date, beautiful! 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


bound in Haif-Morocco. We are selling them 





magnificence; of 





lowers; 


aor® 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
off the coupon, write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 
lay as there are but a few Sets remaining. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, 
and to print our price broadcast would cause great injury to future sales. 

RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt were 

built; down through the romantic, 

Sabylonia’s wealth and luxury; 

Mohammedan culture and refinement; 

the Western world, including the complete history of 
nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 

RIDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beauti 

ful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 

historical events as theugh they were happening before your eyes; he carries 

you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; 

to sit in the Roman Senate; i 

to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 

Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Per- 

sian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 

He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of 

history real living men and women; and about them he v 

of empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes 


Tear 
Don’t de- 


troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 
of Greek and Roman splendor; of 
of French elegance and British power; to the rise of 
the United States and all other 


He pictures the great 


to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned fol- 


“aves the rise and fall 
as absorbingly inter- 





—“Tydians w 
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This Race 
Chart FREE 


We will mail FREE to every 
Saturday Evening Post reader. 
interested in History, who sends us 
coupon on opposite corner with name 
and address, an enlarged copy of this 
famous race chart in colors, 9 inches by 12 
inches, tracing every race to its original 
source and distinguishing living races from 
those which no longer exist, together with Dr. 
Ridpath’s complete explanation. 
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ut | 


It was true, every word of it, and it fell | 
But | 
“You've | 
“That’s | 


He raised his eyes, and glanced toward | 


Volumes are encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide 
2 in. thick; set weighs 5 bs. 


~ 4 - 
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RIDPATH'S History is strongly endorsed 
by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, and 
McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, 
———— all coliege and uni- 
| versity presidents, 

and 


| esting as the greatest of fiction 


Mougoliant 


own and love it. 
Send coupon toda 
Sample pages are free 


an 
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g/ PS 
! — wanes 


Family of Mongols Proper 





o~»: FREE 
xe S* COUPON 
a Ss 
QO Western Newspaper 
«<> Association, 
“ 204 Dearborn St, Chicago 
Please mail, wit) ost t« 
&Y 3 me, sample pages of Ridpath's 
<" History, «ont ng his famous 
“Race Chart in colors, sample 
nal, et 


Brown Or Monco.oip 
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Brings 
Complete 
Set, 
lance 
Small 
Sums 
Monthly 


maps, diagram of Panama ( 

and write me full particulars of your 

special offer to The Saturday Evening 
Post readers 





Name 


OF MANKIND 


Address 
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are Interested in 
a Boat of any Kind 


—send for our big free cat- 
alog—which tells how 21,311 
inexperienced people built 
boats last year by the Brooks 
System of exact size patterns of 
every part and illustrated instruc- 


— At a tions, cov- 
LUT. Terre eringeach 
—————S step of 
Siew: A > the work. 
It contains testimonials from many of 
these builders and photographs of their 
boats. It tells how you can construct any 
kind of a boat —Rowboat— Canoe — Sail- 
boat or Launch--at a great saving over 
factory prices. 
Greatly Reduced Prices. Rowboats and 
Canoe patterns $1.50 and $2. 
Launches and Sailboats 
under 21 ft. $4 to $5— 
from 21 ft. to 30 ft. 
inclusive $5 to 
$10.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Don’t fail to send 
for the catalog. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
202 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich.,U.S.A. 


(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 








Do YOU want to see the 
brightest lot of 
advertising cuts 
ever made for 
business firms 

? 

“The Herrick Cut Book” 
shows over 150 one and two 
color cuts for all kinds of 

advertising. Every cut has a 
headline to help you in prepar- 
ing yourcopy. If you're a busi- 
ness firm send 25c and get all the 
numbers published within the year. 
Two now ready. Third number 
ready in March. Send 25c to-day. 


" THE HERRICK PRESS 
Artists, Engravers, Printers 
93 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


























But you must start 
RiG HT with 
properly mated 

Homers. 

We Positively 
Guarantee Ac- 
tual Mating of 
Every Pair We 
Sell. 


Squabs from our 
stock finest 


¢ overcrowded occupa- 

SEat OF eyo” tion. Requires small cap- 

ital; small space. Others 

have succeeded—you can. We'll show you how. 
Write for testimonials and free booklet. 


, ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 


\SY 


=) FREE te: 





Send for our handsome Free 
Book, ‘‘ Duck Profits.’’ Read 
how big duck farms 

make annual net 

profits of 


Breed ducks. 
Beat hens. 
Markets 
eager for 
good ones 
all over 
the U.S. 
Look in- 
to this im- 
portant 


We sell breeding 
stock and all supplies. 


Address Dept. 19, 


‘American Pekin Duck 
Cu., 145 Pear! St. 


Boston, Mass. 
SQUAB 


F RE BOOK 


We were first. Our birds arelargest and we sell 


cubator? 

Try it on 

ducks. Women are 
successful, 





more every year wt 
than all otkers com- . r 1 Da 
bined. First send for : . . PLYMOUTH 
our beautifully printed and ROCK squalis, 
illustrated Free Book, ‘*‘ How which are the 
to Make Money with Squabs.” largest 
(New Ldition.) Plymouth Rock and best, 
Squab Co., 423 Howard 8t., Raised in 
Melrose, Mass. four weeks. 





| She paused, reflecting. 


| accustomed to it. 
| cluded, plucking up resolution, “‘you know, 
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She took his forehead in her palms and 
kissed it. Then she attempted to kiss his 
mild, tired eyes. He shook his head, and 

ut her aay A away —always since child- 

ood he had done so. ‘‘ You will never let 
me kiss your eyes,’”’ she complained. ‘And 
they are such dear, tender eyes! I know I 
could make you happy if I could kiss them 
once—only once!” 

He was silent a long time. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you, dearest. Your mother . . . she 
used to do that! And she could cheer me 
that way when everything else failed. The 
last time she kissed me so—do you remem- 
ber it?—it was the night before May was 
born—the last evening of all!” 

Judith hid her face in his shoulder. 

‘‘Of course, you didn’t know it, but she 
was always afraid you children would come 
between us—jealous of you, she used to 
call it! That is the way she was! And 
that is why I have never let you. . . . 
It is the last thing she still owns upon 
earth!” 

Judith forced down the catch in her 
throat and smiled through her tears. 
‘‘No! Not the last!” she cried. ‘‘She still 
has us! And we must be cheerful—as she 
would make us, if she were here! This 
venture—I still hope!—but if it fails $i 
The idea of her 
working had always filled her father with 
an old-fashioned horror, but it was all the 
more necessary that he should become 
“Tf it fails,”’ she con- 
they want me at the Home Stores. I can 
still work!” 

He rose from the chair in agitation. 


| “Selling soups and poultices from the 


| old friends—with afternoon tea! 





kitchen! our old friends—my 
For five 
generations our family has been—what it 
has been! There is little enough left in 
America of the old, the true gentility! But 
we have done our best to stand for our 
traditions! The Home Stores! What do 
you know of that sort of thing? They only 
want you for your name to serve as a vul- 
ar advertisement! I can’t stand it—to 
ave it said that I brought our ideals to 
penury!”’ 

It was the side of her father’s nature 


Serving 


| with which she had the least sympathy. 


“‘Tdeals, Daddy!” she cried. ‘‘ My ideals 
are of service and usefulness! Rich or 
poor, I believe in work! Work for the 
world, and if you can’t do that, all the 
more work for your own self-respect! The 


| only disgrace I feel is poverty—genteel 


| good-humor!”’ 


| Oh, Daddy! 
stand me! 





| 


| 


poverty in idleness! It is so easy to do 
what one must—with a wee bit of sense and 
She took him by the arm 
and forced him gently back into the chair. 

f you could ever under- 
Mother—she would have 
understood! And she would have let me 
bring you peace!”” Judith leaned over to 
kiss his eyes; but he bowed his head, so 
she kissed the brows above them. 

‘‘With you a shopgirl—a waitress—and 
I a homeless bankrupt—I can’t sink down 
to the grave like that!” 

There was something ominous to Judith 
in the set, tense quiet of his voice. Witha 

uick, resolute movement she opened the 
Samer of the table beside her and took out 
his revolver. ‘‘Father! I want you to 
promise me ——” 

‘*Promise what?” he asked. 

She paused. There are certain words 
that will not be spoken, though all her 
instincts told her that she must deal with 
him roundly. ‘‘Why do you keep this?” 
she asked. ‘‘A burglar couldn’t get in 
here! There’s much more danger in my 
room. I’m going to take it there.” 

He met her eyes with forbidding pride. 


| **T can still do the family burglar-hunting,”’ 


he said, and, taking the revolver, he put it 
back in the drawer. ‘‘Penrhyn has not 
yet lost hope. He is able and full of re- 
sources.” But there was something in the 
way he spoke that intensified Judith’s 
anxiety. 
Boyser knocked and, 
nounced Wistar. 
Sears started. ‘‘I have a few things to 
do,”’ he said, and went into the den. 
When Wistar came in Judith started 
involuntarily, his look was so gloomy and 
erplexed. She offered her hand, and he 
esitated before he took it. 
““May I speak for a moment to your 
father?” he said. 
“Surely!” she answered. But when she 
went to the door of the den she found, to 


entering, an- 


| her surprise, that it was locked. She shook 


the knob gently and paused. ‘‘He said he 
had some things to attend to. Of course 


Paint Buying Made Safe 


White Lead and Lin- 


seed Oil need no argu- 


ment, 


no advertising 


to maintain themselves 


as the best and 
economical 
known to man. 


most 
paint yet 
The 


difficulty has been for 
the buyer to be always 
sure of the purity of the 
white lead and oil. 


This trade-mark on the 


side of a keg means strict- 


ly 


Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the Old 
Dutch Process. 


It is the hall mark for 


quality and purity. 


This trade-mark is for 


your protection as well as © 


our own. 


Since (with the 


exception of one State) it 


is 


no crime in law to 


brand as ‘‘Pure White Lead’’ 
a keg of anything that looks like white lead, 
we have registered the trade-mark of the Dutch 
Boy Painter to be the same final proof of quality, 
genuineness and purity to paint buyers every- 
where as the sterling mark is to silver buyers. 
The care and knowledge heretofore necessary to 
be sure of securing Pure White Lead is now 


simplified down into knowing this boy. 


artist, Henry Hutt. 


to 


We Have Published a Book 


It is handsomely printed, and illustrated by the celebrated 


the intelligent use of paint, 


copy to anyone interested in paint. 


answer, 


Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the following cities is nearest you : 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 

Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros.Co.); Pittsburg (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


February 9, 1997 
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It is full of practical suggestions and helps 
We will gladly mail a de luxe 
A postal card request will 








NOTICE 
The use of this new 
trade mark was be- 
gun Jan. 1, 1907 
All our standard 
brands of white 
lead packed 
since that date 
will bear it. 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907 —the most beauti- 
fuland instructive horticultural publication of the day—188 pages 
—700 engravings —6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
piates of vegetables and flowers. 


Togive this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who wi!l state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas ; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed ; 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed ; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce ; Early Ruby Toma- 
toes and Henderson's Half Long Blood Beet; in acoupon envelope, which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 
on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


35 &37 Cortianot 
ST. NEw YorK City 
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Fence Improvements that cost-you 


We have been constantly improv 
ing wire fence at an expense of 
thousands of dollars every year. 

But because we make and sell 
50,000 miles of 


American Fence 


every month, the cost of these im- 
provements has been spread over 
many million rods of fence. 

So you get American Fence today 
at the same price per rod, though it 
costs you less per rod per year’s 
wear. 

Pocket reminder. Great con- 
venience. Write today. 


FRANK BAACKES 
Vice-President & General Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, U. S, A. 
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I will write you a personal 

letter about American Fence 


oe, and send you this com- 
Z yO bination key-ring, |—" 


screw- 
driver 
and bottle- 





“4 me a postal 
and tell me 
how much fence 
you will need this year. 
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Brush Them? 


Teeth properly cleaned 
willnot decay. You believe 
you clean your teeth when 
ou conscientiously brush 
them three times a day. But 
decay proves you do not. It is not 
possible with brush, powder, or wash com- 
monly used — but with the perfect working 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH 


and PURE WATER, every particle of food, acid 
producing bacteria and tartar, is automatically and 
instantly removed. IT CLEANS BETWEEN THE 
TEETH. Do not confuse this new tooth brush with 
any other you have ever seen or heard of, but ASK 
YOUR DEALER to show it to you. If he doesn’t 
have it, send direct for our free descriptive book. 
Rustless holder, three brushes in sealed glass tubes, 
manicure nail buffer, all in beautiful velvet lined 
case. Extra sterilized brushes sold only in sealed 
glass tubes. 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH COMPANY 
302 Twentieth Street, Moline, Illinois 


Your Dentist Will Endorse Its Use 


pry 


SELF volume for ALL who have 
TAUGHT not had the opportunity of 


SPANGENBERG 5 

PRAC TICAL .. Resin this subject thor- 
- oughly, or who have forgotten what they 

V ce | 1. 257 p i 
ARITHMETIC | SS SU Ae teeters 

Self Taught as "edition de Luxe , $1.00. 

g ZELLER BOOK CO. 

44S. 4th St. +» St. Louis, Mo. 


incubator || 


120 Eee Size, Egg Size, $9.00 
60 Egg Size, $7.50 

Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “* Ideal’ 
—guaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made. 
Why not save from $5 to $10? Get our big 128 page, 
illustrated poultry book FREE. 
J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. 








Est. 1870. 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


RANNE THE PERFECT 


INCUBATOR 
Recent hatches : 100%, 97%%, 95%, 93% 


of fertile eggs. 
talk! Ranney hate hes. 20% more and healthier chicks than any 
other. Boy can operate it. Absolutely guaranteed. 
now. Ranney Incubator Co., 81 Jackson St., Bay City, Mich 





























General Agente to coach salesmen and sell men 


Von Hahl’s Valv-Eese Lubricant, | 


packing protector, etc. Skilled oil and supply-salesmen, en- 

gineers and others can make friends every call and hold them 

on peculiar fitness. This is an affluent proposition to broad 

gauge men of small means to start. Exclusive territory. 
THE CARDINAL MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Send postal for circular. 


100 Visiting Cards»50c 


B siness, Mourning, rth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts a co. marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Samples free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AE, St. Louis, Mo. 
SHORTHAND 


Taught by mail; guaranty contract; system 
simple, speedy, ‘accurate. Thousands of 
graduates holding responsible positions. 
Send for free booklet; tells how ; gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Funniest 


16 1 & COMIC POST CARDS 10c Funniest 
printed ; beautifully colored ; no two alike, and every one 
a corker. 16 cards, 10c.; 48 cards, 25c. Big novelty catalog free. 

DRAKE CARD co., Dept. 54, 539 VAN BUREN 8T., CHICAGO 























Greider’s Fine Catalogue 1997 tel's a! 


about pure-bred 
poultry and describes and illustrates GO varieties. 
to beautiful natural color plates. Gives 
reasonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 


book only 10 cents. B,H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


Figures | 


Get our c te | 
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he’ll be out in a moment!”’ As she spoke, 
| however, she drew open the table drawer, 
and made sure that the revolver was still 
there. 

“‘How do you interpret the laws of hos- 
| pitality?’’ Wistar demanded. 

“Such a serious question! 
it mean?” 

“Tf a‘ man has reason to think another 
his enemy, is he right to become his 

est?” 

‘I try to believe in people until I know 
they are bad! Surely —why do you ask?”’ 

‘*Because I love you!”’ He spoke with a 
vehemence that shook his frame, though 
his voice was low and, except for the dee 
vibrance of emotion, under full control. 
“‘T want to help you. This war they are 
forcing me into—God knows I am trying 
to avoid it! But they are making that 
ge ossible!’’ 

he hall door opened, and May entered 
with Billy. ‘What is Andrews doing 
here?” she asked. ‘‘As he passed us on 
link stairs his breath was like a search- 
j ht!’’ 

TD kndoomet ’” Wistar cried out. ‘‘Here!”’ 

No one answered, and the talk turned 
with a somewhat enforced lightness = 
the young yer. By and by Penr 
came in, and finding that Mr. Sears was in 
the study, went in, the door being now 
unlocked. Presently, the two came out 
together. 

“Mr. Sears,’’ Wistar demanded, ‘‘may I 
have a moment’s talk with you?” The 
discovery that Andrews had been there 
before him had removed his last doubt. 
To accept Sears’ hospitality seemed now 
— impossible, and he resolved to end 

e negotiation by confronting him with 
the full evidence of his guilt. 

“Tf it’s going to be unpleasant,” Judith 
put in, ‘‘mayn’t we wait? At least we can 
dine as friends.” 

Wistar hesitated. 

“Tf you command it!”’ he said at last. 

“TI do!” Judith answered firmly. 

Boyser announced that dinner was 


What does 








| served. 


“Tf your scruples will permit,” Judith 
said lightly. 

“It is on your scruples I am acting!’’ he 
answered. 

Sears motioned Penrhyn to follow. 

Penrhyn forcibly detained him. ‘I’ve 
been doing some tall thinking,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I’ve decided to tell you something 
that only a crisis like the present could 
induce me to tell anybody. You think 
this motor-trust is a big thing. It is only 
a wheel within a wheel! 
quickly: mark every word. You remem- 
ber that rumor of an attempt to monopo- 
| lize crude rubber? I’m in with the people 
| who are making it. It is only as their 

agent that I am dealing with you and 
| Wistar. For two years we’ve had a man 
| in South America buying concessions— 
leading revolutions where he can’t get 
them, and financing the government 
against insurgents where he can. Already 
we hold grants that cover the richest rub- 
ber country on this continent. To-day we 
are at work in Belgium for control of the 
Congo, and our agents report the best of 
progress. Before the year is over we shall 
control three-quarters of the rubber supply 
of the world.” 

Sears was still under sway of his repug- 
nance to what his ally had done. ‘‘ All that 
has nothing to do with me,” he said. 

“Nothing to do with you? As long as 
every Tom, Dick and Harry can make a 
motor-car and sell it, what sort of a monop- 
oly do you expect to gain?” 





profitable without it.” 

“*Profitable! 
driblets mean profit. 
wealth that is power. Rubber means tires, 
and no tires, no bubble-wagons! Where’s 
your imagination? Working together, we 
can make old John D. look like thirty 
cents.” 

The old man’s eyes dilated. 

“Ah, now your imagination is getting 
busy!” 

‘‘But the law?” Sears objected. 

‘‘What has our fool law to do with the 
Amazon, the Orinoco and the Congo? A 
corporation formed in London can give 
your New Jersey trumperies cards and 
spades.” 

The old man was silent, but his eyes 
continued to dilate. 

‘““Come, they’! miss us downstairs,’’ said 
Penrhyn, and he led the way. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Goodyear Detachable Tires. 
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is the hardest possible test for the auto-tire. The 
— * the AVERAGE tire, racing on a circular 
rack, is FIFTEEN MILES. TheGOODYEAR §& 
DETACHABLE isthe onlytire that couldmake such 
records as Barney Oldfield tells of. If you would 
know why it stands such severe tests, our Free 
book, ‘‘ How to Select an Auto-Tire,’’ will tell you. 
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Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
CLOSING OUT SALE 


The ever-increasing popularity of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


has enabled us to sell it through four strenuous years, each year marking anew re cord 
of success. This success is based on the solid merits of the edition and on its dainty 
charm, on our low price and our easy conditions of payment. 

Having recently arranged for immediate delivery of another large edition, we will 
dispose without reserve of the few sets now on hand. Most of these sets have two or 
three volumes slightly discolored through exposure in the store. This deterioration is 
trifling and barely noticeable except to an expert; but we cannot consider the sets as 
quite perfect. Ré ather than rebind them we will sell them out at the cost of the sheets. 
As the increased cost of material and labor will compel us toraise the pr ice of the new edition, 
our present offer is more than a mere chance of securing the Booklovers’ Shakespeare at 
bedrock figures. // is an opportu 
nity which can never be duplicated. 

' You can 
never 
duplicate 
this 
opportunity 


Bound 
Books 
at Sheet 
Prices 


Secures the 


40 Dainty Volumes —7 
Entire Set 


inches high by 5 inches wide. 


selene wa | $1.0 
Complete and Unabridged 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of discriminating people 


who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes eee 
toa volume —and contains 7 ,000 pages. Itis anabsolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespea 

‘The volumes are 7 x 5 inches in size —- just right foreasy handling. No other edition contains the fo lowing 
important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare's plays 


Topical Index, in which you c an find any desired Arguments. ‘These give a concise story 
passage in the play and poems. play in readable and interesting prose. 


Critical Comments, which explain the plays Study Methods, which furnish to the 
and characters. They are selected from the writ reader the equivalent of a college course of 
ings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. Shakespearean study. 

s » ) 

Glossaries. A separate one in each volume. Life 4 Shakespeare, by Dr 


Gollancz, with critical essays | 
Two Sets of Notes. One 


Bage hot, Leslie Stephen and other 
reader and a supplementary noted Shakespearean scholars 
student. 


and critics. 


FREE FOR FIVE DAYS 


Fill up and return the accompanying coupon and we 
will send you prepaid a complete 4o-volume set of the 
Booklovers’ Shakespeare. Examine it at your leisure 
and return it at our expense if, for any reason, it fails to 
satisfy. Mo money need accompany the coupon. 

The regular price of the Booklovers’ sold 
through agents is $42.00. To close out these half 
leather sets we offer them Z $23 only. You have 
immediate possession of the set and pay $1.00 
only, and the balance a little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 
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Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid for 
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Underscoring parts of a letter for 
emphasis mars its appearance. 











which writes black, purple or red 
as desired, enables you to send out 
letters emphatic to the mind as 
they are pleasing to the eye. 
m The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models, 
THE Smith PREMIER ‘TYPEWRITER Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere. 








FISH 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. 
It is rendered more appe- 
tizing by the use of 


Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


The Original Worcestershire 


9 


It is a delightful season- 
ing for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York 



























elec- 
tric drop 
lights in the 
U.S. Custom 

House in Phila 
delphia are now 
equipped with the 


«Two Balls”’ 
Adjuster 


Specified by the Treasury De- 
partment in all requisitions. Doulb- 































les the efficiency and convenience 
of every electric light in home, office, 
factory, store or shop. }’e~ should know 
about it. Write to-day for booklet and_ name of 
nearest ‘lealer,to Dept.C.,The Vote-BergerCompany, | 
Makers of Teleph and Equi t, La Crogse, Wis. 




















—Mechanical Drawing— 


is pleasant, absorbing, clean work. It will pay you well, 
and there is a simple, inexpensive way to master this sulject 
Why not grasp this opportunity to better yourself? We will 
advise you at Our expense, Simply clip this acvertise- 


ment, mail it to us, and receive free our 200 page hand- 
book describing our 60 courses in 
ENGINEERING 


Let us help you. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Il. 
Mention SAT. EVE. Puss, Feb. 9 ——————— 











TYPEWRITERS vaxis 


Ali the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 
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ing Ona Play 
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roduction, a new zest is given to the re- | 
earsals, for the one now has the com- | 


| plete sets with which actual performances 


| are to be given. This makes a great differ- | 


| ence. Instead of opening — doors, 


they now have real ones, so t 


exactly. 
against an imaginary terrace, they have a 
real one—that is, a wooden platform cov- 
ered with imitation grass—and this sug- 
gests to the stage-manager some new and 
effective bit of business, perhaps with the 
overhanging paper flowers. 

Instead of an old property-bench, the 
lovers now have a specially-designed mar- 
ble one; at least it’s painted to look like it; 
and being of a different shape, it may in- 
volve an entirely new series of positions 

| and pictures. Also, it may affect others 
of the cast who do not touch the bench; 
being a little longer or a little shorter than 
the one used during the previous rehearsals, 
it is decided that the villain would better 
make his appearance from entrance No. 1 
instead of from No. 2. For, of course, all 
these minutize must be carefully debated 
and determined before the first night. 
Every step that is taken on the stage, 





| mac 


every movement of a hand, or even of a 
finger, must be timed exactly in advance, 
and must be practiced until the whole 
thing runs with the precision of a piece of 

Sinere and yet with the apparent spon- 
taneity of a piece of life. At least that is 
the ideal aimed at. It is never quite 


| attained. 
“Take an earlier cue for that train- | 


whistle,’ says the stage-manager. ‘‘It 
should break into So-and-So’s speech; 
there should be no pause; it kills the cur- 
tain. And, wait a minute—the author says 
the train is a mile or so from the house. 
Put the whistle in one of the downstairs 
dressing-rooms with the door half-closed.” 
It is tried that way. Now it is found to be 
too far away; it can’t be heard under the 
balcony. So it is tried in the property- 


room. 


‘“*How’s that?”’ 

“Better.” 

But in some other theatre such may not 
be the case. It may be worse there. 

These various off-stage sound effects are 
interesting contrivances. I once heard a 
layman ask, pointing to an elaborate affair 
like an ash-can covered with cleats, and 
turned by acrank, ‘‘ What’s this thing —the 
storm?” 

“Naw, that’s no storm,” replied the 
English property-man; ‘‘that’s an hap- 
proaching hautomobile, sir.”’ 


Dress-Rehearsals are an Event 
Still more important are the dress-re- 


hearsals, which come on the eve of the 
first night, and sometimes last until the 


| morning thereof. The final dress-rehearsal 


| is an event. 


there is quite an audience. The orchestra 
is there, too, to rehearse the incidental 
music. The players make up, the elec- 
trician experiments with all the fight effects ; 
everything is as much as possible like the 


| real performance, and often a good deal 


| playwright. 


| are you?” he-adds to the author. 





better. 

The manager arrives with his secretary, 
to take notes for him, so that he may keep 
his eagle eye upon the stage all through the 

erformance. They sit in one part of the 

ouse, the stage-manager in another, and 
the author in another, so as to watch the 
effect from all quarters of the auditorium. 
At the end of each act they get together 
and compare notes. There is plenty of 
time for it; the sets are new and the waits 
are long, for the grips, as the scene-shifters 
are called, have to learn by practice their 
important part in the performance as well 
as the players. 

“T still think the end of that act scat- 
ters,” says the stage-manager, jocularly 
pretending to ward off a blow from the 
“Tf the author will cut out 
some of those small speeches by the chea 
people, and give our leading man a good, 
ringing love-speech, full of fire and ro- 
mance, then, with a quick curtain, I think 
we'll get ’em. It ought to be good for at 
least half a dozen calls.” 

‘No, the trouble with that act,’’ says the 
manager, “‘is that there are not enough 
laughs. You aren’t very long on comedy, 
“Build 


up Blank’s part while we are out on the 





Friends are invited, and | 


at they can 
time their entrance and exit cues more | 
Instead of pretending to lean 
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Not Merely Pure : 


OME soap makers claim Purity as the 
greatest thing ever. 

And they even give the percentage 
of Purity their soaps contain, as though 
Purity alone is all that soap requires to 
make it proper as a cleansing agent for 
the skin. 

Now, soaps are made from animal fats 
and vegetable oils, balanced or neutralized 
by an alkali— usually soda. 


Fats such as you buy from 
your butcher to eat and pure 
cocoanut oil such as Milady 
uses for her delicate complex. 
ion—all properly balanced 
so that there is absolutely no 
excess alkali to injure the 
most delicate skin. 


Certain of these kinds of 
soaps retail at from 25 to 50 
cents a cake—because of 
the needlessly expensive per- 
fumes they contain. One 
of them retails at only 5 
cents a cake. 


A soap maker can make his soaps from 
pure refuse fats and pure soda, and claim, 
with absolute truth, that his soap is 100 
per cent Pure. 

But if that soap is not colored artifi- 
cially, nor perfumed, it will be yellowish in 
color and smell like axle grease, or worse. 


That’s Fairy Soap. Buy 
a cake now and see for your- 


That, good people, is the way many self. 
so-called ‘‘ pure soaps’’ are made. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


And that, in very truth, is no sort of 
thing to put on that vital organ of yours, 
your skin, with its 28 miles of minutely fine 
glands to keep clean from the tiny flakes 
of dead matter, grease, ete., which con- 
stantly collect and which tend to impede 
its function. In absolute health at least 
two pounds of waste should be removed 


Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest 
possible awards at both . 


St. Louis and Portland 


Expositions 


from your body every day—in the form 
of vapory moisture, 

Soap made from such cheap material 
stops up the gland mouths (pores), or ir- 
ritates them and sets up a disorder that 
will surely make itself felt throughout the 
entire body. 

You should take care of your skin by 
using soaps in which the materials are not 
merely pure, but which are absolutely the 
highest grade and the most expensive that 
money can buy, and which are made from 





‘*Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?”’ 














If You Want To Earn Money 


Any one can do it. THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE LApIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL have made it sure. There is no expense to you and no 
experience is necessary. Some are earning more than a Thousand 
Dollars a month; everybody who has tried it is earning something. 
You can do just as well as the others. You can give all your time to the 
work or only a few hours. If you are willing to try it, we are willing 
to take all the risk. A postal card will bring everything necessary 
for making the experiment. 
Circulation Bureau 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPS NY, Philadelphia 
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WILLIAM E, HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 
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‘*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this pub 


SHORTHAND 
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Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No THE You are nogreater intellectually thar 
“ t "—no “ruled lines “—no “ shading”— no * word- | | a a your memory. asy, inexpensive 
igus * ‘cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can Success SY creases income: gives ready memory fot 





si n 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


faces, names, business details, studies, conversation ; devel 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 
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catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and-colors) free to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 85, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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« A Postal 


fora Price 


Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
Ilickory Vehicles. That's all you need 
to do. I will send you free my bie 1907 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book. Itisbig- 

ger and better this year than ever 
before, and contains photographs of 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles— 
also photographs of a full line high- 
grade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save you from 30% to 50% on 
Iigh-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Has more exclusive features than any other Runz about 
onthe market —40% more. I run one entire factory for 
the exclusive manufacture of this special buggy. All 
Split Hickory Vehicles are made to order, giving you 
choice of finish and other options, Write mea 
postal today. NOW, while 
you think about it. 
Address me personally. 


H.C.Phelps, 
Pres. The Ohio 
Carriage 
Mfg.Co., 
Station 108, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Business Opportunity 


We have an attractive business proposition 

for an active man in each county where we 

are not already represented. We want 

men who can invest a few dollars with 

their services. Ask any banker about our 
responsibility. Address: 

The Regina Company, Dept. C, Rahway, N. J. 














“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 





Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
poten oeueey kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 

* Thorough: inpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and ali 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse worksas usual, Dealers 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


| 275 Freight Paid 


HM a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 





East of Rockies. 


This 230 Egg Incubator 


The Roya tis waktd's 


simplest, 

surest hatcher. 
Automatic in action; pertect - 
results. Incubator and supply PREE TRIAL 
catalog free. Booklet “Care and Feeding of 
Chicks"’ 10c. 50-cent poultry paper 1 year 10 cents 
ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa 











Save $50 On a Typewriter 


Our Big AnnualC learance 







Slightly- used ‘I ypewrite rs— been 0 »perated just 
enough to put them in perfect running order. 
2 Better than new — Shipped on approval for 
‘aa examination and test. Judge the quality 


for yourself. 450 brand new Visible Sholes 

Machines, built to sell for §95—only $45 

each. Remingtons, §20 to $75. Smith-Premiers, $25 to $75. 

Caligraphs, $19 to $30. We rent all makes $3.00 per month and up. 
_ 


Send quick while sale is on for free Bargain 
Catalogue and save big money. Write today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 1860 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








QUALITY IN INCUBATORS) 


is like quality in other goods. It always 
Wears, Satisfies, and is Lasting. 

It Means More and Stronger Chi cks. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Combine Quality and Hatchability 
Send for our Free 260-page book ‘How fo 
Make Money with Poultry & Incubators.” GUARANTEEO 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. BEST HATCHE! 















OR NEAREST BRANCH: *_NewYork, Boston, 2 
LEARN Law, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Me- 

BY MAIL entveting, English, Penman- 

ship, Arithmetic, Business 
Colleges in 16 States; 17 years’ success. 70,000 
students. Indorsed by business me n. For “ Catz alog 
College, write Draughon’s Bus. cele Seon, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; ; St. Louis, Mo. ; Raleigh ; Dallas, 


Kansas City,Chicago,Oakland,Cal.,London,Eng 

chanical Drawing, 
Forms, etc. MONEY BACK if not satisfie ad. 28 
H.S.” on Home Study, or “ Catalog C” on Attending 
Tex. ; Atls inta, Ga., or Ey ak Ind.—U. rg R A 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

~ EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 

free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"; 

tells how 

1 Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 











A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men | 


Send for catalogue No. 2 whic 
J.A. DEL SOLAR. 108 Fulton St., New York, N. 7 


with brushes, and does it better. 
is free 


we teach illustrating by mail. | 
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| her head seriously. 


road, I’m Phat bit a hundred and fifty 
a week for that bit, and I’m not getting | 
my money’s worth. 

Then, when they have finished their 
conference, they go down to the front row, 
and various members of the company are 
called out and down. 

“Mr. So-and-So,’’ remarks the stage- 
manager, who has spoken to Mr. So-and-So 
about this before, ‘‘your position at the 
curtain was very bad. ork up-stage 
more, and look scared.” 

‘Yes, sir; thank you.” 


‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| 


‘*Look scared to death!’’ thunders the 


manager. 

‘Yes, sir. I will look scared to death.” 

“Look the way you do now,” whispers 
the comedian in the wings, for the benefit 
of the rest of ~~ company, and the ae 
dian, as usual, gets his laugh, which i 
straightway hushed by the assistant “ 
manager. 

The lovers are requested to embrace for 
the management. hey do so, and look 
down inquiringly at their judges for the 
verdict. ‘‘Can’t you look a little more in 
love?’’ asks the manager critically. 

mm you see I’m not used to this gown 

leads the leading lady earnestly. 
itis t e first time I’ve worn it. By the 
way, a do you like it?” 

“All right. It cost enough! But don’t 
a about your clothes—think about 

im.” 

‘‘Of course,”’ she assures them, bobbing 
“*T will Monday night.”’ 
The roperty man is called for and 
leone t the box of matches for a 
certain scene should be only half filled, 
because it is impossible to get a match 
— from a full box, and the action is 

us delayed dangerously. The property- 


| man, who is in his shirt-sleeves, makes his 


| last production. 





bow before the footlights, and promises to 
remember about the matches. 
The electrician is told that his moon- 





light is too blue; it turns the make-up on | 


the faces into magenta. 


The manager suddenly decides that there | 


aren’t enough people on the stage in the 
ensemble scene. He likes a full stage. 
‘*Order me a dozen dress suits, two brooches 
and a diamond tiara,”’ he says, as a house- 
keeper would order eggs, and, turning to 
another of his staff, ‘‘Call 
extra people for Monday night. The mis- 
tress of the wardrobe will fit the women 
out with dresses we have left over from the 
Now, then, once more— 
that act all over again.’ 

“Once more! from the _ beginning,” 
shouts the Rage ge gl to the company 
gossiping in the win And so it goes 
until they are all tired and on edge, which 
is sometimes a good thing and sometimes 
proves a very bad thing for the production. 


The Dreaded First Night 


At last the dreaded, exciting first night 
comes. Theauthoris hurrying inand out of 
rooms, shaking hands with everybody and 
getting awfully in the way. The manager, 
also a bit excited, drops a few final instruc- 
tions to the principals. ‘‘Now, then, the 
author has given you a good play. I have 
given you a good a. 
you to do the rest.’”’ To him it means a 
oss of fifteen to fifty thousand dollars—or 
a profit of many times that amount. 

“‘T’d give ten years of my life if it were 
only to-morrow,” remarks the supposedly 
calm hero to his good friend, his supposed 
enemy, the villain. 

“Tf I can only live through the first 


two dozen | 





It’s up to | 


act!”’ answers the latter, sticking on his 


mustache—“ that’s all I’m praying for.” 
‘Have you checked up?” the stage- 
manager asks his assistant. 

“Yes, every one’s here—every 
made up—everything’s all right.” 

‘* Listen! 
overture!’’ gasps the leading lady to her 
maid, who is quite as tremulous as her 
mistress and can hardly button the latter’s 
dress up the back. In two weeks they 
may each be looking for another engage- 
ment. 

Qut in front of the theatre carriages 
are drawing up, emptying and driving off 
again. Overhead shines the title of the 
play in great, illuminated letters made of 
incandescent lights—quite as if it had 
always been there. 

Suddenly the auditorium lights are 
dimmed, the orchestra stops abruptly, the 
chatter ceases, the footlights are turned on. 

A brief but hideous pause, and then 
the curtain climbs up and another play is 


one’s 


! launched. 





The orchestra’s beginning the | 


—_ 


Wenstches Wash., Oa. 2. 
Dear Sir:—I have 14 acres in 
apples. From it | expect to pick 
from 10,000 to 12,000 boxes. One 
acre of extra heavy apples is averaging 
(0 boxes to the tree and the trees are 
20 feet apart, 110 per acre; in other 
words, Lad | pe sat 2,200 boxes, 
ons a x net. 


ours tru 














B. Holcomb. 
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ASHINGTON FRUIT commands the highest 

market price. Rich soil, varying in depth from 
ten to one wal we feet, and a moderate climate with 
no extremes of heat or cold make fruit growing 


Pleasant and Profitable 


Highly productive fruit land is cheap in many 
sections. Good incomes from five and ten acre 
orchards. Washington Bulletin 77, full of interesting 
information mailed free. Address 

20 South Clark St., Chicago Fs 


be Max Bass, General Immigration Agent, Great Northern Railway, 22 
4 





















Flat Clasp Garters 





for solid comfort. The newest shades and 
FLAT CLASP designs of one piece, silk web, not mercer- 
ALL SILK ized cotton. AJ! metal parts nickeled, cannot 


} rust. 2§ cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 
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1907 Edition We Supply the U. S. 


Practical Brief Figuring Government. — 
(By John Udy Lean) Prices Cut in Half 
This new book contains all the accurate to introduce. Our large 


ge Band in 
“nt text-book B, 
Sent Free W rite to-day. 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 


short cuts for Manufacturers, Mercantile and 
Professional Men, Contractors, Bookkeepers, | 
Bank Clerks, Store Clerks, together witt 

terest 


ean'’s famous ‘One Rule for In 

















treat Tape tng eps ts to pass Civ 
i 15 pages, 4x67 in., clear 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati ; or 
s ide bound. Should be in every offi j 326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
For a py of this book and a year's ] 
Modern Methods, one of the most practical nt ag 
ines published for business a e men, ser i fi to SECURED OR FEE 


112- 113 Woodward Ave,, Detroit, Mich, pearing D. 


ity 


Modern Methods Pub, Co., 








PATENT 


snd WHAT To ‘INVEN 








Send 4 cents for our GUIDE grt NT 
SI A S| 1EI | S |! large, interesting 1 t free. ONE MILLION 
© illustrated catalogue DOLL ARS. fered for o1 $16,000 5 r othe 


A. L. HETTRICH COMPANY ertised free in \ mple 
508 Washington Street San Francisco, California “EVANS, w IL KENS & CO., | Washdagten, D. 





We equip our 
vehicles with 
bodies to suit 
your special 
requirements. 


Price, $2000 












Every car 
guaranteed 
for one year. 


Price, $1800 









TO matter what ir de 
oy isa Ray id Me ‘ vty ir 
car is bu pode Bh 
practic al speed li 

mone de 
if you wish, \ 
grades with scarcely any notice 
speed. If you want a light 






















wagon, a light or heavy truck,a bus o 
Hotel brake, ora large sight-seeing car, write me bs ruxty, ilars, and I Twelve- 
Bus, 12- will tell you all about the « ar you sh real Id have ATALOGUE FREE. ger Sight- 
Passenger R.A. HENRY, Sales besa ’ Seeing Car 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE Co. - ° Pontiac, Mich. 
— ———— 

















Coffee Pleasures 
WITHOUT 
Coffee Penalties 
EQUAL 






80 MILLION PACKAGES 
Used in Europe Annually 


Tastes like good coffee 
Looks like good coffee 
Smells like good coffee 
Nourishes like meat 


TRY IT AND LEARN WHY! 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
will be sent upon request 


Kneipp Malt Food Co., Dept. 35, 78 Hudson St., New York 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents 

















Send a Postal for a Box of Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Educator Crackers are made in a score of varieties, all 
from freshly milled entire grain. “Chey preserve the full 
food value of the cereal, and in addition have a crispness 
and fascination thatisa revelation. Samples and book- 
let sent free on postal request. Send name of yourgrocer. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 209 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by most good dealers. 








CLASS PINS cacces 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 


Made to order in any style or mate- 













SSS : - ‘ 

x 4 rial. Read our money saving offer. 
Either of the two styles here illus- 
trated, cnameled in one ortwocolors 
and showing any let- 

ters or numerals, but not 


more than shown in illustra- 


tion, Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 


Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 
$2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. FREE—our 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 


designs and estimates free 


Bastian Bros. Co.,21 L South Av., Rochester, N.Y. 





The Great American Game 







POLITIX —all the rage. Makes you 
think, laugh, wonder. Interest never 
lags An entertainer — an educator. 

Every game played is a presi- 
dential election. 









52 canis—4 
<~ suits. Instead of diamonds, 
A hearts, etc., four political parties rep- 
A resented, 50 cents postpaid. 


i? Descriptive circular free. 
MILLER & GOULD 
605 Pullman Building 


CHICAGO 


re Cards as Gifts 








are inexpensive, yet contain every element of 
refined taste and are always appreciated. Send 


$1, with name (one line only) for 50 finest grade 
calling cards, hand engraved from plate in script, 
and neatly packed in dainty box. Or let us sub- 
mit sample, with other styles. 


HOSKINS 


EVERYTHING InN ENGRAVING 


904 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





















| help me.’ 


‘It’s a fake—poison!’’ Miller jerked out. 

i ee ell, if you’ve nobody 
in mind, I’ll offer it to Bently vi 

‘I'd like it myself.’”” The chemist spoke 
rapidly as if to keep himself from reflecting. 

““You?” Ronald let the Aerine bottle 
fall from his toe, where he had it nicely bal- 
anced, and raised hiseyebrows. ‘‘It means 
nothing but—just twenty-five hundred.” 

“I know that. But I’ve got to get the 
twenty-five hundred. My wife’s ill,’ he 
added in a low tone. 

“Ob! Well, lam mai, ol 

The Professor’s tone, however, was full 
of suppressed comment. If a penniless 
scientist must marry, why hadn’t he the 
sense to pick out a girl with some money, 
or at least a healthy woman. 

‘“You won’t have any chance to do your 
own work, you know—just the grind,” he 
warned coolly. ‘It’s all right for a young- 
ster, but ri 

“T know all that. 
See?” 

For a few moments there was absolute 
silence in the little laboratory; then the 
Head, with a last speculative glance at the 
Aerine bottle, turned toward the door. 

‘‘Better think it over, Miller. Should be 
“a to see you take a false step.” 

The young chemist raised his shoulders 
wearily. 








But I’ve got to. 


um 
wo Miller slowly dragged himself 
up the last flight of stairs to his flat, 

his wife met him at the door, where she had 
been waiting for his step, her eyes aflame 
with excitement, a touch of color in the 
pale cheeks that did much to obliterate 
those six grinding years. Her husband 
kissed her and patted her hair, but she was 
too much excited to return his caress. 

“‘Here’s a telegram for you, Bud! It 
came just after luncheon, and I’ve been wait- 
ing for you. Why are you so late?” 

He tore open the dispatch and read it by 
the flaring gas-jet in the hall: 


Meet me this evening at eight City 
Club. Evan Hurson. 


“Ts it about that Aerine business?”’ his 
wife inquired. ‘‘I’ve got a splendid dinner 
waiting. Mrs. Maury sent her girl in to 


“Yes, it’s about that thing,” he replied, 
mentally calculating train-time. ‘‘And I'll 


| have to go at once to get the express. 








Sorry to miss your dinner.” 

‘*Oh, I'll keep some,” she called buoy- 
antly as he ran down the stairs. When he 
looked up at her girlish figure, leaning on 
the railing, she threw him a kiss, just as she 
used to whenever he went out to his labora- 
tory. He was glad that at least the evil 
hour of disappointment for her had been 
deferred. 

But what could Hurson want of him? 
Something about Aerine, of course. Possi- 
bly he wished to argue him into taking the 
offer, or to ask his advice about a change in 
the formula. And suddenly, with the pic- 
ture of Nell before his eyes, he felt that he 
might reconsider—no, not that! He half 
rose to leave the train, to telegraph Hurson 
that he could not meet him, and then, 
ashamed of his weakness, sat back. He 
would either accept the thing with his eyes 
open to what he was doing, or he would 
refuse it. He was not sure yet which he 
should do, and he stared out into the 
lighted streets, his heart beating quickly. 

Hurson had finished a comfortable din- 
ner and was lounging in the reading-room, 
turning the pages of an illustrated weekly, 
when the chemist appeared. He kept the 
magazine in his hand as he led the way toa 
quiet corner, and Miller noticed the title 
of an article about patent medicines. The 
lawyer sent for cigars and settled himself 
for talk, keeping his hand on the open 
magazine. 

‘‘Some clients of mine were lunching 
with me to-day,” he began casually. 
‘“‘They’re interested in new ore beds up 
North: what looks to be a very valuable 
discovery of iron ores. Before they com- 
plete the deal they want tests made, of 
course, to know just what they are buying. 
Would you care to do it? I suppose you 
know what the job is. They are on their 
way up there now, and want an answer 
right away. So I asked you to come down 
this evening.” 

Miller stared at the lawyer with brilliant 
eyes, quite speechless. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A TRACE OF POISON 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


“‘They’re rich people, these clients—can 
afford to pay the proper fee—yes, a good, 
big fee,’ the lawyer added in a meditative 
drawl, thinking of his own fee. ‘‘ You see, 
they want to get at the truth, the exact 
truth. There’s a good lump of money 
involved, and for an honest judgment they 
are willing to pay well. If you want to do 
it I’ll telephone them and send you a check 
for a thousand to-morrow as a retainer.” 

Miller fumbled at the arms of his chair, 
his lips trembling. At first the shock of 
relief took away his power to speak. Pres- 
ently he stammered: ‘‘It is mighty good of 
you, Hurson.” 

The lawyer picked up the magazine in 
his lap. 

“T’ve been os over that Aerine 
matter,’”’ he said slowly, waving aside all 
thanks. ‘‘I am afraid our friend Lammers 
sails pretty close to the wind, eh? He 
lives out at Edgemere, where I do, and got 
me interested in his company. It seemed 
a good thing, but I am afraid I did not take 
aad precaution before going in with him. 

hat you said this morning came to me as 
a great surprise. I want to thank you for 
your plain speaking. I—well, I and my 

artner have decided to dispose of our 
interests in the company and withdraw. 
It isn’t the kind of thing we want to be 
mixed up in.” 

He paused and added humorously, 
‘*Now, if the fellow that wrote this article 
on Popna should get after Aerine, it 
wouldn’t be pleasant.” 

Miller smiled. 

“Yes, they are roasting the patent medi- 
cines.”’ 

The lawyer turned the leaves of the 
magazine nervously, as he_ protested, 
“‘Aerine isn’t like Popna—it hasn’t any 


opium or alcohol. Why, I’ve taken it my- | 


self and given it to my wife with the best of 
results. However, I shall see Lammers to- 
morrow and ask him to dispose of m 
interests in the concern. I want to than 
you, Miller, for calling my attention to—to 
the dangers. .. 
is settled, then?” 

Hurson was afraid, Miller could see— 
afraid that the well-known firm of lawyers 
of which he was the senior partner might 
get involved in some unpleasant notoriety. 
As a matter of fact, his fear came too late. 
The brilliant young journalist who had 
already punctured Vitarol and Popna got 
around to Aerine in the course of time— 
got around some months before Hurson 
and his partner had finally succeeded in 
freeing their skirts of all connection with 
the Aerine Company. It was a painful 
experience for the firm of Hurson, Roper 
& Henderson; but that is a story by 
itself. 

When Miller, late that night, after leav- 
ing the lawyer, opened the door of his 
apartment he found his wife curled up be- 
side the guttering lamp in his little study, 
asleep, her | pend mouth parted in a smile. 
As he kissed her she opened her eyes, mur- 
muring sleepily: ‘‘Is it all right, Will?’ 

“Yes, it is all right,’ he answered sol- 
emnly, thinking how near he had come to 
succumbing. ould he have refused a 
second invitation if the lawyer had urged 
him? He was not sure, and he felt very 
humble over his good fortune. 

“I’m afraid your dinner is spoiled,’’ his 
wife said, sitting up and rubbing her eyes. 
“I tried to keep it warm.” 

“‘That’s all right. To-morrow we'll get 
some one else to cook the chops!” 


Convincing Proof 


JULES HEDEMAN, journalist of 

e France, was sent by his paper, the 
Matin, to interview John D. Rockefeller, 
when he was at Compiégne last summer. 

“Mr. Rockefeller,” said M. Jules, ‘‘I 
desire to interview you.” 

‘‘Ah!” replied Mr. Rockefeller. 

“IT desire to ask you some questions 
oa yourself and receive answers there- 

or.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Mr. Rockefeller. 

“TI desire to discover if many of the 
things said about you are true.” 

Mr. Rockefeller pondered. At last he 
said: ‘‘I have heard it charged that I am 
so stingy I will never take a cab. This is 
not true, for if you will observe closely you 
will see that I intend to take one now.” 

And he did. 





That ore business 
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Say you know the best 
if you haven’t tried 


COLGATESS 


SHAVING SSTICK! 


Send 4cts for 
trial stick in 
Nickeled box. 


(Enough for a 
month’s_ shaving) 





Colgate & Co., Dept.P 
55 John St., New York 














Florida and Southern 
Winter Resorts 


Best reached via 
Southern Railway 


Southern’s Palm Limited 


and 


Chicago and Florida Special 
Superb Service 


Call on Agents for information 
S. H. HARDWICK, W.H. TAYLOE, 
Pass. Trafc. Mgr. Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Washington, D.C. 


ira @ UAsea als WA ITS LINEN’ 
| ot IN JASIZES 


if London Town Brand 
j Linen Collars 


appeal to economical —sensible— 
careful — dressy men. The height of 
style. The finest of LINEN. The 
best workmanship. 
In quarter sizes at 2 for a quarter — 
Equal to the Quarter kind. 
























If your dealer does not keep London Town Brand 
Linen Collars send 25c for 2, in any style. Sen for 
our book “‘ How We Be-Linen You.’”’ IT’S FREE. 


MORRISON SHIRT CO. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability, [I CanTeach } - 
You DRAWING. I have been successful 

myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof ff 
illustrators whose names are well-knownto-day. ff 


| 
| 
. | 
A Full Year's Art Instruction for $30.00 | iecor” ag 
Write for my illustrated book, “‘A New Door to | 
Success,’’ which gives full particulars of my ff 
course, rite now. ’ 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO [ie 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. LvYor iy Ee 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing 
only 2 cents per week. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, and cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor. Over 100styles. Lighted in- 
stantly witha match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE ‘‘BEST’’ LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 

















Business Manager Wanted s=2°ci, ‘s<it 
gent and active. 
Capital or experience not essential. Good incomes for good men. 


The Mon. Bronze Co., Drawer 1051-H, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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On California’s Coast 


The sunshiny days permit sailing and surf-bathing 
in midwinter. Outdoor sports of all kinds are 
enjoyed the year ’round. 





San Diego, that dreamy city of Mediterranean 
atmosphere ~ se is terraced along the rim Coronado Beach is one of the social centers of 
of a sheltered bay of surpassing beauty. America in winter. The glass-enclosed porches of 
The Old Mission and Uncle Sam’s visiting warships offer its mammoth Hotel del Coronado (shown herein) 
interesting contrasts. Daily excursions to Old Mexico. overlook the blue Pacific, Point Loma and the mili- 
tary post— Ft. Rosencrans. 


Directly reached by the Santa Fe —from Chicago and 
Kansas City. Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 








You travel on the luxurious 


California Limited 


i“ i P ‘ Write for boo of the train and trip. 
The only train to Southern California, via = Address Passenger Dept., A.T.&S. F. 
Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, 


any line, exclusively for first-class travel. — Chicawo. 














Suffer 
for Your Automobile 
From : ; Pay Us Nothing 


If Not Satisfied 


Aching | \ ere nn 


postal and say you 


: want to try Prest-O 

eet < Lite, and we'll have 

. one of our 400 sta 

David Cummings. Estab. 1852. . , tions put a tank on 
The sole of your shoe largely determines whether you f a for you; Cc — t it, 
shall have foot comfort or torture. The average shoe has a and have your lights 
stiff, unsympathetic insole of hard leather, upon which the going in five minutes 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many hours each : Then, after you have 
day. Soon your feet begin to ache, and become tired and sore. J used it for 30 nights, if 


FOr 2 Lay : s. 4 j *\ n ant to k >i 
———— eee The Car of Steady Service ie Boe to Parsee 


» refund every 

1s : 
The Worth Cushion Sole Shoe The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven the most convenient, simple fe doa : 
The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it unnecessary and serviceable car ever built. he gas you | 

to wear unsightly rubbers, and, best of all, the foot rests The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all others in compactness, accessi- eS ee See | 


easily and with an even pressure upon an insole which exactly sas : : wet 
conforms to the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. bility and efficiency. you that Prest-O-Lite is 


Men’s $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 These are not mere generalities but positive points of superiority, and we stand ready ,_ the only sats t 
a “oa” » i i ting anit ile — that it is the steaciiest, 
Women’s $3.00, $3.50 to prove every claim by actual demonstration. Sanar tia, Caae tres BR me Sacha erage 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask for See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. It contains valuable informa- ina ng of out arbide box, as well as elimi 
booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to tion that you cannot afford to miss. iates the z s lable troubles that occur 


The Cummings Co,, Dept. V, 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass, Main Office and Factory Kenosha Wis * When your tank is empty henae 48 as ce 
+ + . one 1 arter ti ime % takes: “ lig 


ith carbide —fill a tank 














Branches: ye i upon those fin 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco. a ae ee 





wi y. Mr. Motorist, after a n ont! $ rater 
Prest-O-Lite system-you'll wonder wl 
Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company Ty prove Re wil mt cost ys 
vince you that it is invaluable. | : 
ec goal = te et Wtnseets “oh de it on your car 











The Prest-O-Lite Company 
Dept. 73, 18-24 So. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Model 21, 20-22 H. P., $1,350 —_ —— 
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Chanped Hands | DEAFNESS 
Chafing \ cy 
and all skin troubles, “A Zit- : \ } ) ne « The Morley Phone ”’ 
tle higher in price perhaps than \ "1 . 
rn imitations, buta reason for it."’ De- 
lightful after shaving andafterbathing. Soldeverywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original) 
Sample free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. - 
_eeeeeeeeemnA 4 , o ; 
| ylainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
$10.00 for $1.00 ees | a - | Se ’ sold, giv ing tastant tellef fron 
, . . "la \ deafness and head noises 


What Part of your shirt soils first? The cuffs! To laundry a 








A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible 


easily adjusted 











a Note eins yao Shirts saved a week make eight a month » There are but few cases of deafness that 
the en aa i bee Linsey peter eetalimgh rasan y " cannot be benefited. Write for klet and testimonials 
.vear and tear of laundering, or the pleasure of always ‘ a) as “ an a 
a fresh, clean cuffs. The White Cuff Protector is in- WS THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
attached and detached, without clips, strings or rub- / ~ South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
bers. Is made of a thin special material and when attached ” \ 31 i , Pp 


Rives appearance ofa plain white cuff. Protects cuff both in- ~ u ; ~ rT ~ 

ate and outside. When protector is soiled, discard for a new _ PATENTS that PROT ECT 

f ' costing only 4c. Send 10c for sample pair, or $1.00 for Our$ books for inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts. stamps 
20x 25 pair — postage paid. . 


White Cuff Protector Co., 7801 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Practical Tests—the most exacting and practical that can be 
devised—all prove the Perfect Roadability of the Oldsmobile— 
the car that does things. The Glidden Tour, the 505 Mile Non-Stop 


run, the New York-Poughkeepsie High-Speed-Lever-Sealed-in 
run, and a score of other similar exploits, have all served to link evidence with evidence, making 
the chain complete and but one verdict possible—the Best Thing on Wheels. 

AND NOW the recent New York-Daytona Beach trip has added more strength to every link— 
Motor Endurance—for speed or for continued strain over trying roads—Perfect Control, 
dependable on strange, difficult roads or crowded city streets—Brake Reliability, to meet any 
emergency—Hill Climbing Ability, equal to any demand—AII parts perfectly balanced 
—Easy riding —FEvery quality essential in touring—In short, Perfect Roadability. 














On December 23rd R. R. Owen, 
and party of three, left New York 
City on a “pathfinding” trip to 
Ormond-Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Their machine was an Oldsmobile 
“A” 35-40 H. P. Touring Car of 
stock design and in addition to 
four passengers it carried over 
600 pounds of baggage. 

Roads of every description were 
encountered and by the time the run 
of over 1400 miles was completed 
at Daytona, on January 12th, the 
party agreed that not half the story 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


of bad roads had ever been told. 
The illustration above shows a por- 
tion of a 20 mile strip of similar 
road, so-called, and is typical of the 
difficulties encountered and sur- 
mounted en route. The story in de- 
tail can be obtained on request—it’s 
too long to be told here—the story 
of how the “* Mudlark”’ made good. 

The Oldsmobile Model “A” 
Touring Car for 1907 has 35-40 H. 
P., four cylinder motor. Cylinders 
4'¢ x 4% ground and polished by 
special machinery ; Pistons ground 
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into cylinder with powdered glass. 
Note that the cylinder is % inch 
larger than last year. There is a 
check valve in tank holding two gal- 
lons in reserve—you can’t get out 
of gasoline without warning. The 
steering gear is theoretically and 
practically perfect. Wheels, with 
special spoke design, are 34x 4 
inches rear and 34x 3% inches 
front. Springs 2!4 x 36inches front, 
2% x52 inches rear, making the 
car wonderfully well balanced and 
easy riding. Aluminum foot and 
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running boards give the car a rich, 
finished appearance and are very 
serviceable. Wheel base, 106) 
inches. Complete specifications on 
request. Price $2,750. If you are 
an Oldsmobile owner send us your 
name,address,number of model and 
date of purchase and we will send 
you regularly the Oldsmobile News 
Letter, aweekly publication devoted 
to the interests of Oldsmobile enthu- 
siasts. We can make immediate de- 
livery on 1907 cars. On exhibition 
at all agencies. Address Dept. S. 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, 
Packard Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 





